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Fifty-eight per cent of the total Defense Department’s 1954 budget involving major 
procurement and production items will go for purchases of aircraft. About $8.2 
billion of the $14.2 billion asked for procurement is destined for military plane 
manufacturers. 





Prime contracts in the missile field are now held by 44 major industrial and scien- 
tific organizations, including 17 airframe manufacturers and five engine plants, 
according to the Aircraft Industries Association. 





Consolidation of many Defense agencies and boards is expected when the Eisen- 
hower administration takes over. Overlapping functions of the Munitions 
Board, — DPA, NSRB, and the Defense Department itself make the step 
inevitable. 





$71 million in airline subsidies, or slightly more than half of the total air mail pay- 
ments, is projected for the next fiscal year according to the President’s budget 
requests. 





An “Expedited Mail” proposal, under which the charge for all first-class mai] would 


be 5¢ per ounce, with all letters traveling over a certain distance going by air, 
is getting some attention at the Air Transport Association, but is unlikely 
during this session of Congress barring a complete overhaul of postage rates. 





Unfamiliarity with aviation problems may temper the quick and complete take-over 
of civil aviation by top Commerce Department officials of the new Administra- 
tion. 





Milestones in the USAF buildup to 143 wings, scheduled for attainment by December, 
1955, includes 106 wings by July of this year and 133 wings in July, 1954. 





Shortage of high octane aviation fuel will continue for another 12-18 months, ac- 
cording to top Defense officials. Although refineries could process another 
million barrels of crude oil a day, production capacity is inadequate for war- 
time needs. 





Twenty-four wage approval cases involving air carriers were pending with the Rail- 
road and Airline Wage Board at year’s end, compared to 41 in October, 1951, 
when the RAWB started operations; 339 of 376 airline wage cases were proc- 
essed in 1952. 





U. S. demonstration tour for the Fokker S-14 jet trainer, Fairchild sponsored and or- 
iginally scheduled for last month, may be cancelled as a result of the Cessna 
Model 318 winning the USAF trainer competition. 





Change of control of a major aircraft manufacturing company, involving one of the 
biggest deals in years, is a strong likelihood for the early part of 1953. 
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Fewer Chiefs, More Indians 


The number of generals in the Air Force 
is going to have to be reduced before long. The 
Pentagon says the USAF now has no five-star 
wearers, seven generals, 19 lieutenant gener- 
als, 185 major generals, and 220 brigadiers. 

But the new budget proposal indicates 
that from now on the number of generals will 
be determined by overall strength of the 
USAF, i.e., four-star generals will be limited 
to .00055% of all USAF airmen; lieutenant 
generals to .00175% ; major generals to .0111% 
and brigadier generals to .0192%. No five-star 
generals are authorized for the USAF. 

This means that on the basis of present 
strength (nearly 1,000,000 men), six men may 
wear four stars, 18 may wear three; 111 two, 
and 192 may be brigadiers. USAF’s proposed 
average strength of 1,047,000 for fiscal 1954 
will not change these maximums by very much 
(five more major generals and 10 more briga- 
diers)—-still less than at present. USAF offi- 
cials indicate expected retirements will bring 
them down to authorized limits. 


Munitions Board: Going, Going... 


It’s a safe bet that the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Munitions Board will go out of exist- 
ence very soon. The incoming top men in the 
defense set-up, C. E. Wilson, Roger Kyes and 
others, are said to feel that the MB has dupli- 
cated the work of several] other agencies. Now 
the outgoing Defense Secretary, Robert A. 
Lovett, has gone on record in favor of abolish- 
ing the 

Lovett made the recommendation to 
President Truman shortly after the November 
election, pointing out that three of the MB’s 
four members are representatives of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and consequently sit in 
judgment on the individual services’ requests 
for materials and other allocations. He said 
that the present system would probably not 
work in a full mobilization, when the Board 
would have to divide up the supply of avail- 
able materials and each service would be clam- 
oring for its full share. Lovett’s proposal came 
to light after he testified before the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

He suggested that the MB be replaced 
by an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Sup- 
ply, who would choose his own Munitions Ad- 
visory Board by drawing men from engineer- 
ing, industry, science, and general] business. 

The outgoing Defense Secretary also 
proposed that the job of the Joint Chiefs of 


The Washington View 


Staff be re-aligned so that the heads of each 
branch would be responsible only for strategic 
planning and the vice chiefs would handle ad- 
ministrative tasks. JCS chairman, now forbid- 
den to vote on controversial proposals, would 
get such a right under Lovett’s plan. 


Congress Waits to See 


A fast start was made by the 83d Con- 
gress with the picking of its party leaders go- 
ing according to plan. Things then settled down 
to the urgent matter of getting organized for 
its two years and undertaking the task of 
making the all-important committee assign- 
ments. 

For the first time in more than 20 years, 
Republicans are simultaneously in control of 
both houses of Congress and the presidency, 
and the change has created considerable inter- 
est. However, in the first two weeks of this 
session, the prevailing attitude on Capitol Hill 
has been one of “let’s wait and see” before 
getting anything major under way. 

The waiting is for the new administra- 
tion’s legislative program. Although legisla- 
tive proposals were dropped into the hoppers 
of both houses by the hundreds, there was no 
prospect of any major legislation unti] the 
Eisenhower program has been received and 
studied. What the incoming administration 
wants in the way of legislation is expected to 
be outlined shortly after the inauguration on 
January 20. Consequently, returning members 
of Congress were extremely cautious in mak- 
ing any predictions on aviation legislation or 
investigations. 


One Job at a Time 


One proviso in the budget message sub- 
mitted by President Truman last week may 
cause some concern among retired generals 
and admirals now on the payrolls of aircraft 
companies. Within the past few years, many 
officers with 30 years of service have gotten 
out and taken sales and other positions in de- 
fense industry. 

The provision in the 1954 budget says 
that no money will be paid for two years to 
any retired officer who is engaged in selling 
to or negotiating sales with the Defense De- 
partment and/or several other government 
agencies. If the clause is approved, there will 
be many former military men who won’t be 
happy. 


Robert M. Loebelson 
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VIBRATION TESTS-—-often for 100 hours at HIGH TEMPERATURE TESTS in this special “oven” SHOCK TESTS are made on G-E tach generators, 
stresses of SOGs—are conducted in two different prove G-E tach generator endurance—at 12% _ starting at 50Gs. Drops are increased until maxi 
positions on this machine. over normal rpm in ambients of 194F. mum of 1000Gs is reached. 


THESE TESTS SHOW WHY G-E TACH GENERATORS 
ARE STURDIER, LAST LONGER 


At West Lynn, Massachusetts, G-E experts give new 
CM.-9 tach generators daily tests to be sure each unit 
represents the finest in design and construction. These 
tests, along with recent engineering improvements, 
have led to features like: 

Oilite bearings that eliminate lubrication during the 
life of the generator . . . a universal joint on the drive 
shaft that prevents binding and allows perfect align 
ment... a single-piece cast alnico rotor that cannot 
be damaged if generator leads are short-circuited. 

The close manufacturing tolerances of CM-9 tach 
generators are such, that no additional calibration is 
needed when new installations or replacements are 
made. 

If you’re looking for a sturdy, long-life tach genera 
tor, why not investigate the advantages of General 
Electric’s CM-9s? They are now available in two 
models, one for jet and one for propeller driven air 
craft. For more information write Sect. 210-47 Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


WHERE COSTS ARE A PROBLEM 


G-E CM-series tach generators are now available at a 
very low price—for either prop synchronization/engine 
speed; or engine speed only. Your nearest G-E Aviation 
Specialist will be glad to give you complete information. 


—“ . 
Sf CaR pre prom conf LACE In — 
SMALI SIZE of CM-9 tach generators is evident here. Note the corrosion-resistant 


fnish, | © tempered-steel drive coupling. G . N E B A L @ E LE C T R ! C 
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Airlines like to standardize on Skydrol because— 
among other reasons— it’s conveniently packaged for 
quick, easy use. Want to use only a quart? Need one 
gallon? Five gallons? Fifty-five gallons? Skydrol 
comes packaged in handy containers for each of 

these capacities. 

Other advantages you receive when you standardize 
on Skydrol nonflammable-type hydraulic fluid include: 


Longer service . . . Skydrol has more than double the 
lubricity of ordinary hydraulic fluids. It is noncorrosive 
to common metals of aircraft construction and stable 
at operating temperatures and pressures. Skydrol also 
remains uniform in composition. It is the only fire- 
resistant fluid which can be used in both cabin super- 
charger and hydraulic systems, as well as oleo struts. 


Greater safety ... Skydrol exceeds the nonflammability 
requirement of AMS 3150. It is nontoxic, requires 


s no special storage or handling. 
i Easier maintenance. . . only one fluid to stock. The 
SAYDROL need for two types of gaskets is eliminated and 


interchange of equipment is simpler. 
Why not put all these features to work for your 
aircraft? Start switching to Skydrol as your ships 
come off the line for overhaul. Write for copy of 
Monsanto booklet, ““Skydrol Nonflammable-ty 
Hydraulic Fluid for Aircraft.’ Also ask for information 
on Monsanto’s Pydraul F-9, fire-resistant fluid for 
hydraulically operated industrial equipment. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. Skydrol: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Overseas, Monsanto Skydrol is obtainable 
through marketers of Esso Aviation Products 
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Letters 





SAFETY STUDY 


To the Editor: 

I was very much pleased with your 
treatment of my study dealing with 
the “Myth of Three” in connection with 
fatal airline accidents, particularly the 
prominence you gave the article. As 
you know, this appeared in the issue 
of December 8th. 

There is, however, a statement 
made in the article which is incorrect, 
apparently due to misinterpretation of 
what was said in the original study. I 
refer specifically to the wording on 
page 40 that: 

“The frequency of airline fatal 

accidents, the number of days 

between groups, is on the in- 
crease, an increase of 700% dur- 

ing a period when plane miles 

increased only 170%.” 
and on the following page: 

“The interval of time between 
groups of accidents has in- 
creased by 700% curing the 
postwar period as contrasted 
with prewar and wartime ex- 
perience.” (italics supplied) 

Actually, an increase in time in- 
terval between accident groups would 
mean a decrease in frequency since 





there would be fewer accidents in a 
given space of time. If, for example, 
two accidents were separated by 20 
days, the frequency would be only one- 
fourth as high as in the case of acci- 
dents spaced at an interval of five 
days. A frequency as high as the latter 
would mean four such occurrences in 
the 20-day period. 

In the study under discussion, the 
average spacing for the prewar and 
wartime periods was about 44 days, 
whereas that of postwar was 5.4 days. 
Thus there would be a little more than 
eight postwar accidents in a _ period 
equal to the average of prewar and 
wartime, or a frequency ratio of some- 
thing over eight to one. This means 
that the postwar frequency increased 
about 700% over that of its predeces- 
sor periods, as stated in the study. 
Nothing was said about an increase 
in time interval between accident 
groups. 

I believe that publication of this 
letter in the appropriate section of 
AMERICAN AVIATION will clarify the re- 
sults of my study as they are given in 
your article. 

DAVID S. STANLEY 
Air Transport Analyst 
Evanston, Illinois 


























Pacific Northern Airlines’ comfortable 4 engine Flagliners 
provide direct service between the Pacific Northwest—non stop 
from Seattle—and Anchorage, Alaska's largest city. All 
interior and western Alaska points are easily reached from 
Anchorage by PNA and connecting carriers. For schedules 
and reservations see your travel agent or write Pacific 
Northern Airlines, 1626 Exchange Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 





PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 


The plaka Flag Line 


NO AGREEMENT 


To the Editor: 


We in American Airlines were sur- 
prised to read in the December 22 is- 
sue of AMERICAN AVIATION that “Agree- 
ment also has been reached with 
American Airlines for the first Douglas 
DC-7 to be equipped with an L-5 
which will make it possible for the 
Lear autopilot to be CAA certified in 
this equipment at the same time that 
the airplane is tested for its type 
certificate.” 

This is to confirm my conversation 
with you that American Airlines has 
made no “agreement” with either Lear 
or Douglas to have the L-5 autopilot 
installed in the DC-7. 


M. G. BEARD 
Chief Engineer 
American Airlines 
La Guardia Field, N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING 


To the Editor: 

In connection with our work of 
presenting Intelligence Briefing, we have 
learned that you published an article in 
your excellent magazine AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION about a conjectured new type 
Soviet bomber. 

It would be greatly appreciated if 
your company could provide us a copy 
of this article, subject of course, to any 
limitations you wish to impose. The 
material will not be republished in any 
form and will be used solely in classi- 
fied intelligence briefings used in fur- 
therance of the Air Defense Command 
Mission of guarding these United States. 

Your cooperation in this mattter is 
sincerely welcomed. 


ODIN E. SORENSEN 
WOJG, USAF 
Asst. Director of Intelligence 








21st YEAR OF SERVING ALASKA 


PHOTO CREDITS 


. 19—Temco 

. 22—Martin 

. 30—ALPA 

. 41—Dept. of Defense 
. 43—Metro Group 

. 44—Metro Group 

. 45—Metro Group 

. 51—Vickers 


. 59—Info. Aero. 
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Whatever color the insignia, wherever 


~ ie it appears on a Thunderjet wing . . . it’s 
—— lf Se the symbol of security, > > >» 

r. Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 

e Italy, Netherlands, Norway and 


Turkey ... allied with the USAF and 
supplied by Republic Aviation. .. are 
expanding these powerful defenses 
against would-be aggressor nations. 





FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 
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Wherever Man Flies 


Hamilton Standard, leader for years in propeller design and production, 
is supplying Hydromatic propellers for such outstanding aircraft as the 


Air Force’s Chase C-123 assault transport. 


Propellers + Starters + Air-Conditioners + Fuel Controls + Auxiliary Drives + Hydraulic Pump 


HAMILTON STANDARD — WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT, ———— 
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Editorial 





How to Improve AF Safety 


[* IS NOT ENOUGH to say that flying an airplane 
is a specialized business. There are many types 
of airplanes and there are many kinds of missions. 
Flying is not one but an entire series of specializa- 
tions. 
We submit ‘that the incoming Secretary of 
the Air Force, Harold Tal- 
bott, would do well to de- 
/ vote a major part of his 
a attention to Air Force fly- 

ing and safety. The recent 
LA/ , series of publicized acci- 

° . dents and the resultant 
flurry of interest in Con- 
gress and on the editorial 

pages are based on no new development. But the 
Air Force will continue to be on the receiving end 
of criticism (and a high accident rate) until it recog- 
nizes the differentials involved in flying. 

In the furtherance of its objectives toward air 
power the Air Force has continued to engage in all 
types of flying, and especially in air transportation. 
The Air Force is not set up for transportation. It is 
not qualified, as yet anyway, to engage in transpor- 
tation of its men except on purely military missions. 
Transportation is a specialization. So is fighter flying 
and bomber flying. But the Air Force has never 


geared its training, or its maintenance, or its opera- 
tional facilities, for routine air transport. It will 
continue to run into trouble until it distinguishes 
between military and routine transport operations. 

Military Air Transport Service was created 
to perform the air transport job for the armed serv- 
ices, but it has never received the whole-hearted 
support it needs. Too many rank amateurs in uni- 
forms with low-ranking commissions are undertaking 
to fly plane loads of military personnel around the 
country when this task should be performed by a 
service such as MATS, which is specifically set up 
for the purpose. The day is long past when an air- 
plane is an airplane and any pilot is an experienced 
pilot. Air transport is a specialization. 

The Air Force can point to accidents in the 
commercial air transport field as proving that even 
this highly specialized industry has accidents, but 
the point is moot. The fact remains that if the Air 
Force wants to reduce its high accident rate it must 
improve the quality of training and maintenance 
and, above all, recognize that transportation outside 
of military areas is something that can be handled 
only by specialists. When the military has rail move- 
ments it leaves the job up to specialists who know 
railroading. The same thing applies to air trans- 
portation. 





Another Merger 


The Civil Aeronautics Board deserves com- 
mendation for the expeditious handling of the latest 
merger of Delta Air Lines and Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines. In the final days before the New Year, 
when hours counted, it was Member Joseph Adams, 
the only member in the capital during the holidays, 
v ho worked without a break until the President 
bad signed the documents and the formal approval 
« der was issued. Had the case held over until the 

st of the year both airlines would have been put 
a great deal of expense for new audits. 

Of the original sixteen trunk airlines awarded 
randfather” certificates under the Civil Aeronau- 
‘s Act of 1938, there will be only thirteen when 
e formalities of the Delta-C&S merger are com- 
ied with. We believe the merger is constructive 
id healthy. It is a symbol of the transition from 
C-3 economy into the DC-6B and Constellation 
onomy which the entire industry has experienced. 

With the Braniff/Mid-Continent merger com- 
eted a few months ago, the CAB has chalked up 
1 exceptionally good record of two major consoli- 
itions for one year, each of which contributes 
ward a more balanced and non-subsidized airline 
dustry. The CAB has handled both cases well. 
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For Delta-C&S Air Lines, we are sure the future 
holds much in store. 


Comet Ill Certification 


The road ahead is not at all clear for the three 
de Havilland jet Comet III’s which Pan American 
Airways has ordered for delivery starting in 1955. 
PAA’s contract with de Havilland requires that the 
British company obtain CAA certification for Comet 
III and establish to PAA’s satisfaction that it is try- 
ing “in good faith” to get this certification. Other- 
wise, the contract is invalid. 

There seems to have been a feeling in some 
British quarters that Comet III would be almost 
automatically certificated, especially if it met ICAO 
standards. But that is not the view in the U. S. The 
CAA certainly will not certificate, and could not be 
expected to certificate, any airplane until it has been 
tested. So far Comet III is still on the drawing boards. 

CAA Administrator Charles Horne has set up a 
long-range jet certification team but this is not 
enough. A more specific program is needed so that 
de Havilland, the British Air Registration Board, 
Pan American, and all others involved know where 
they stand. Otherwise the current leisurely confu- 
sion may lead to something worse. 

... Wayne W. ParrisH 











| Pemerapeaa at and executive flying is 
rapidly becoming one of the important 

facets of the aviation industry. In order to 

bring its readers the widest news coverage Philmus 

possible, AmMeRIcAN AviATION expanded its 

staff to include a corporation aircraft editor 

in the person of Lois Corrinne Philmus. 

Lois, who has been an aviation writer for about seven years, is 

responsible for reporting the top news in the general aviation field, 

with emphasis on the ever-growing field of business flying. 

In addition to being in contact with the various general avia- 
tion associations in Washington and covering CAA, she attends 
the various meetings around the country of interest to business 
aviation and works with the corporations utilizing aircraft as a 
business and industrial tool. 

Born February 16, 1927, in New Haven, Conn., the Connecti- 
cut Yankee was transferred to New York at age three and lists 
New York as her official residence. After graduating from New- 
town High School in Elmhurst, L. I., she went to work at the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and served as editorial assistant 
for the Aeronautical Engineering Review from 1944 to 1946, Next 
step was to become an associate editor of Airlanes magazine. 

During Lois’ stint at the Institute, she learned to fly in a 
Piper J-5 and got her certificate in 1946. To round out her aviation 
education, she studied navigation and meteorology. 

For four years after leaving Airlanes, Lois forsook aviation 
for the shine and glitter of the press agent’s life. She was assistant 
public relations director for New York Hospital’s nursing service, 
going from there to straight commercial publicity for artists, beauty 
salons, cigars, and hearing aids, and finally landing in the magic 
circle of TV. where she represented TV personalities and was assist- 


ant producer of the Faye Emerson Show for 39 weeks. 


After the glitter tarnished on the theatrical world, Lois 
returned to aviation, where she intends to stay. As associate editor 
of Flying from 1951 until joining American Aviation in March 
of 1952, Lois was able to catch up with the developments she had 
missed in four years, although she had kept her hand in with 
free lance articles for various aviation publications. 

To “get away from it all,” Lois likes a nice canter in the 
country, or a set or two on the tennis court. For quiet times, she 
enjoys needle work and reading. This, plus flying and serving as 


Captain of the Philibusters, one of the teams of AMERICAN AVIATION’s 


duck pin league, manages to keep her well occupied. 




















When & Where 





Jan. 19-23—Winter Meeting, America: 
Institute of Electrical Engineer: 
Statler Hotel, New York. 


Jan. 19-23—Plant Maintenance Confer 
ence, Public Auditorium, Clev« 
land, O. 


Jan. 26-30—Institute of the Aeronautica! 
Sciences, Annual Meeting and 
Honors Night Dinner, Astor 
Hotel, New York. 


Feb. 12-13—National Aviation Education 
Council, Annual Meeting, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Feb. 18—Instrument Society of America, 
New York Section, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 

Mar. 11-13—Indiana-Ohio Joint Agricul- 
tural Aviation Conference, Purdue 
Univ., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Mar. 13—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 8th Annual Flight Pro- 
pulsion Meeting, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 22-27—Congress of Aviation Or- 
ganizations, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. (in- 
cludes Airport Operators Council 
and AAAE, Mar. 23-26). 

Mar. 23-27—8th Western Metal Exposi 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, and 
Western Metal Congress, Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 25-27—SAE Production Forum, 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mar. 27—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Board of Di 
rectors Meeting, Kansas City. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2—lIst International Mag 
nesium Exposition, Nationa! 
Guard Armory, Washington, 
em <. 

Apr. 20-24—SAE, Aeronautic & Aircra 
Engineering Display, & Airer: 
Production Forum, Hotel Go 
ernor Clinton, New York. 


International 


Feb. 16—IATA, Ops Sub-Committ 
4th Meeting, Montreal. 

Feb. 23—IATA, Technical Committe: 
Administrative Panel, Montrea 

Feb. 24—ICAO, First Air Navigatio 
Conference, Montreal. 


Mar. 23—IATA, Medical Committ 
3rd Meeting, Estoril, Portugal. 


Apr. 20—IATA, 6th Technical Co: 


ference, Puerto Rico. 
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Internal Measuring Machine — 
capable of measuring inside diameters 
to a 50 millionth of an inch. 


AT CANADAIR 


The building of super-sonic aircraft demands super-sensitive equipment. 
There can be no compromise . . . no variation. Quality and 


precision are the watchwords. 


At Canadair, technicians constantly seek new methods . . . more 
sensitive instruments . . . finer tools . . . more delicate machines: 


at Canadair precision counts. 


Skilled workmen, raised in a tradition of fine handicrafts, are today 
working in every department of Canadair . . . “putting lasting 
quality into the planes she builds.” 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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Defense Budget in 1953: Peak or Valley? 


T HAS BEEN SAID that the darkest hour is just 
before the dawn, and it might also be stated con- 
versely that the brightest hour is just before the storm. 


This is unquestionably the brightest postwar hour 
the aircraft industry and the military air forces have seen. 
The Air Force has hit the 100-wing mark en route to 
its authorized goal of 143. Aircraft plants are operating 
at high production levels and some backlogs top the 
billion mark. 


But the storm is gathering on the horizon. The 
storm is the Republican determination to operate on a 
balanced national budget in the first year of the new 
regime, a determination which may cause another 
“valley” in the chain of peaks and valleys of aircraft 
production. 

Practically every Republican leader has publicly 
stated that the forthcoming budget must be cut, some 
feeling that as much as $10 billion can be chopped out 
of it. Some of the cut can probably be made in non- 
defense funds, but since defense money constitutes well 
over half the total budget, any substantial reduction 
would have to be made at the expense of defense money. 
And, since aircraft procurement funds amount to one- 
fifth of the defense budget, it follows that any large 
reduction will cut into this procurement money. 


The budget now before Congress is an extremely 
“tight” one; that is, there are no items in it which 
may be tossed out without jeopardizing the defense 
build-up. For that reason, any cut will be serious. It is 


Weather or Not 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is 
hopping mad at the Air Force for refusing, with bureau- 
cratic arrogance, to provide weather information to 
transient civil pilots. There have been several cases 
where civil pilots have telephoned military bases asking 


* for weather data in locations where there are no other 


facilities available and have been denied the information. 


AOPA asked the Air Force how come, and received 
the rather unsatisfactory answer that an Air Force regu- 
lation requires that non-military requests for weather 
observations and meteorological data be referred to the 
national weather service. In addition, said the USAF, the 
Air Weather Service would have to be expanded con- 
siderably if it were given the additional responsibility 
of serving the civil population. 

This might be a reasonable answer if every civil 
pilot in every location were to call upon the Air Force, 
but Air Force help is asked only when there are no 
Weather Bureau facilities available. We find it hard to 
believe that a few five-minute phone conservations on 
the part of Air Weather Service personnel comes under 
the heading of considerable expansion. 

The Navy doesn’t consider it much trouble to pro- 
vide weather data. Navy officials informed AOPA that 
they would be glad to provide the information when it 
could not be obtained elsewhere, and have been doing so 
without any noticeable expansion of facilities. 


estimated that a cut of $1 billion in aircraft procure- 
ment funds will move the attainment date of the 143- 
wing Air Force back another year. A really big cut 
might eradicate the 143-wing figure in favor of a smaller 
force. 

There is another possibility which might cause even 
more damage to the air power build-up program. 
Chopping the new budget is one way of balancing the 
national budget, but there is another way—limiting 
expenditures for the year, a method which was almost 
put into effect last year. The new budget calls for au- 
thority to contract for airplanes which would not actually 
be paid for until 1955 or 1956. A limit on expenditures 
would not affect this budget, but it would hit the fiscal 
1952 and 1953 budgets. In other words, an expenditure 
limit would take away money already appropriated. 

It would appear, from the stated attitude of the 
Republican leaders, that the air expansion program is in 
for rough going. It is to be hoped that public opinion 
will change this attitude. This is not the time to slow 
down the expansion program—it is on the verge of 
attaining a concrete goal for the first time since World 
War II and one more year’s financing will get the pro- 
gram over the hump. 

And despite some optimistic statements about the 
imminence of war dissipating, there is no valid reason 
to believe that the Kremlin has changed its aggressive 
ways. A softening of the burden of the poor taxpayer 
is certainly something to be desired, but not if it is to 
come at the expense of defense. 


Gilpatric Key Man 


Some insiders in Washington report that there is 
a good chance that Under. Secretary of the Air Force 
Roswell L. Gilpatric might be kept on in his job under 
the new Administration. Defense Secretary Robert A. 
Lovett reportedly has recommended that Gilpatric, as a 
key man, be reappointed. 

Other sources doubt that the Republicans will go 
along with the suggestion. After twenty years, they say, 
the Republicans are too “hungry” for the top Adminis- 
tration posts to tolerate keeping on a member of the old 
regime. But President-elect Eisenhower is reportedly 
more jnterested in getting the right man in the right 
job than in political patronage, and on this basis Gil- 
patric might be reappointed. 


It is certainly to be hoped that he will be, for 
Gilpatric has been the outstanding man in the Depart- 
ment of Defense set-up and the key man in the air 
expansion program. A keen, intelligent man with the 
rare ability to master both top-level policy and detail 
work at the same time, Gilpatric has brought more 
talent to one of the most important jobs in defense than 
anyone within our memory. He has gained considerable 
stature within the aircraft industry while handling a 
difficult job, and it is safe to say that the industry as 
a whole would welcome his reappointment. 


. . « James J. Haccerry, JR. 
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$A $... Serves Uy a 


than any other transatlantic airline! 


S-A-S serves all the Continent ...continues on to the 
Near East and Asia. No other line to Europe offers you 
so much service in Europe, so wide a choice of 
stop-overs, circle trips or direct routings. 
Whatever your destination, specify S-A-S 


to your travel agent. Fly to and through 
Europe with one-line responsibility, Visit Extra Cities 
oe sis coal for the Fare to ONE! 


with superior air service 

Write for new folder on how you can 
visit 8 cities for round-trip fare to 
one; a bonus for business, a double 
measure for pleasure. 


wherever you go. 





SOAWOIMAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza * New York, N. Y. 








WASHINGTON * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND © CHICAGO * DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS © LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE .cositiinainie. 


Specify S-A-S to your TRAVEL AGENT 





As appearing in Time Magazine and the New 





By deliberately wrecking monorail-controlled planes, 
such as the Fairchild C-82 in this series of photos, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has learned 
quite a bit about how crash fires start and what can be done 
to prevent them. NACA conducted the tests at the Army’s 
Ravenna Arsenal in Ohio. High-speed motion picture 
cameras provided a detailed photographic record of the 
crashes. 


— one 


Se a OR ab TRA 


4. And the landing gear crumples ... . 


NACA Cracks Up Planes to Study Crash Fires 


NACA says that the results of the tests show that sig 


nificant reductions in the crash-fire hazard can be realized. 


Just what needs to be done NACA cannot say for military 
security reasons, but the information has been made avail 


able both to the manufacturing industry and operational 


personnel of the airlines. From further research, now ir 
progress, NACA hopes to be able to reduce the hazard t 
an even greater degree. 





5. While a fuel tank ruptures .... 


6. And the aircraft skids to a stop. 
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The most complete line of standard designs and new, im- 
proved aircraft seats is available to you now with reactivation 
of the Bantam plant (formerly Warren McArthur Corp.) by 
The Aerotec Corporation and The Thermix Corporation. 

Your passengers ride confidently in Aerotherm Aircraft 
Seats. Each design combines the comfort and safety features 
proven most desirable by airline experience. These seats also 
have gained enviable records for easy, low-cost maintenance. 
An example is the Aerotherm Model 406D double passenger 
aircraft seat shown here. Seat and reclinable back (maximum 


tut it) AIRCRAFT SEATS 


62°) are cushioned with body-fitting foam rubber for comfort 
day and night. This model, designed for use in DC-4 type 
aircraft, offers a choice of upholstery and finish to suit your 
taste. Frame structure is of strong, lightweight aluminum 
and magnesium alloys. Optional features include food tray 
brackets, leg rests, and life jacket pocket. 


When faced with the problem of seating your next ship, 
consult our engineers who have had wide experience in 
serving other leading airlines. Write today for descriptive 
literature on Aerotherm Aircraft Seats. 


FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


DAYTON 3, OHIO WICHITA 8, KANSAS 


Jay Engr. Co., 1517 East 3rd St. J. E. Freeman & Assoc., 4913 East Lewis $t 


LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. MONTREAL 25, QUEBEC 
Forsnas Engr. Co., 4545 West 62nd St. 1. C. Chown Ltd., 1440 St. Catherine St, W. 
Conodion Affiliotes 


CLEVELAND 29, OHIO NORWALK, CONN. 
Jay En. neering Co., 5413 Pearl Ra. John $. Hammond, ir., 394 West Ave. 


ROS: YN HEIGHTS, L. 1, N. Y. SEATTLE 2, WASH. 
John S Hammond, Jr., 25 Edwards St. Stanley R. Brett 
John E. Freeman & Assoc., 1616-F 43rd N. 


REG. TRADE Manx 


THERMIx 
THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 


AEROTHERM HEACON 


kt 


a€ROTEE 
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B-52’s bicycle gear uses 
B.F. Goodrich wheels, brakes 


ANDING GEAR on the B-52 Strato- 
fortress has to bring in safely one 
of the U. S. Air Force's largest bombers. 
Boeing decided upon eight wheels in 
a bicycle arrangement. The same B. F. 
Goodrich 60,000 Ib. wheel proved on 
the B-47 is used. This wheel has taken 
test loads up to 300,000 Ibs. 

B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brakes have a new kind of brake 
block. No rivets are used. The brake 
lining is cemented onto a light magne- 
sium shoe. The braking action applies 
equal pressure over the full circle of 
the drum to give greater power, to 
distribute the load better. The narrow- 
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cavity expander tube gives more brak- 
ing pressure with less fluid. 

Landings are safer and smoother. 
BFG brakes respond smoothly and 
quickly to minimum pressure, take 
emergency overloads better, cannot 
lock or grab. And they last longer 
because more of the brake lining is 
used. Elimination of rivets permits full, 
positive braking down almost to the 
metal backing. 

The B. F. Goodrich Type VII tires 
take 178 Ibs. inflation, yet are light in 
weight. All-nylon cord construction 
increases tire life, reduces maintenance. 
(Black and white markings on tire 


pictured above are for photogra 
determination of speed calculati: 

Other aviation products to come ! 
BFG's research and engineering inc! 
heated rubber, pneumatic and el 
De-Icers, inflatable seals, Avtrim, 
sure Sealing Zippers, Plastiloc! 
hesives, fuel cells, Rivnuts, access: 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronau 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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MILITARY AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISCILE SPENDING 


FISCAL 1952 thru 1954 (1954 FIGURES ARE BASED ON PRESIDENTS BUDGET REQUEST) 


AIRCRAFT PAISSILES * 


USAF NAVY 


By Rosert M. LoesEison 


U.S. Congress appropriates 

g the 1954 fiscal year beginning 

next July 1 will go for the purchase of 
airp ‘nes and related items. 


() -E DOLLAR in every nine that 
ne 





> 
‘resident Truman’s 1954 budget 
-" mes ge, submitted to the 83rd Congress 
s.) last. veek but not likely to be considered 
m unt President-elect Eisenhower presents 
le: his wn this spring, calls for a total of 
ic $72 $3,320,941. Of this amount the De- 
S- ten’ Department and supporting activ- 
d- ities ire slated to receive $41,535,208,000, 
es. anc »rocurement of aircraft and related 
al equ ment, in turn, is down for more 


tha’ $8 billion, spread among the Army, 
Na and Air Force. 
lere is how the services stack up: 


1 * USAF—$16,788,000,000 in 1954 
vs. $20,602,841,000 in 1953 and 
$22,375,263,377 in 1952. These 
figures denote new obligational 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS BILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS | MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
1952 1953'1954 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953'1954 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 


* EXCLUDES ARMY AND GENERAL NAVY 
MISSILE PURCHASES 


U.S. Fiscal 1954 Budget Figures Revealed 


One out of every nine dollars, or $8 billion, ear- three services have scheduled use of 


tunds which they hope the 83rd Con 


marked for military aircraft and components. gress will authorize. 


Mr. Truman’s budget also indicates 

authority rather than expendi- that the USAF is expected to reach 106 

tures, for the expenditure figures wings at the end of fiscal 1953, ie., by 

would be higher all along the line. June 30, and will climb to 133 wings by 

© Navy—$1 1,367,732,000 in 1954 vs. the time fiscal 1954 ends. The approved 

$12.620.574.958 in 1953 and $16 !43-wing goal is currently scheduled to 
196.130.309 in 1952. be attained by December, 1955. 


” = Othe sresting points in the new 
© Army—$12,044,591,000 in 1954 ther interesting points in the ne 


vs. $13,472,730,298 last year and budget: 
$21,326,671,795 in 1952. * No funds are requested for any 
of the defense mobilization 
* Defense Department supporting agencies (ODM, DPA, ESA, 
activities (NACA, stockpiling of Small Defense Plants Administra 
materials, selective service, etc.)— tion. Defense Materials Procure 
$1,183,450,000 vs. $715,026,600 in ment Agency, etc.). The Presi 
1953 and $1,039,078,751 in 1952. dent apparently is leaving their 
One big part of the jump over last fate up to Gen. Eisenhower. 
year is a request for $500 million for ®An additional $7.6 billion (as 
purchase of special-purpose machine opposed to $6.46 billion in 1953) 
tools which would be installed or stock will be requested in a future 
piled to prevent recurrence of the budget proposal, for mutual se 
machine tool bottlenecks prevalent after curity. Some of this money will 
the outbreak of World War II and the involve aircraft and related pro 
Korean War. curement but it is not yet known 
Accompanying tables show how the exactly how much. 
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USAF Aircraft and Related Procurement 














Description 1952 Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 
Direct Obligations 

Aircraft and related procurement $10,374,901,311 $11,352,665,398  $6,131,400,000 
Ey ee 97,442,980 518,847,863 527,000,000 
Industrial mobilization ........... 3,762,733 16,972,553 5,600,000 
Total Direct Obligations $10,476,107,024 $11,888,485,814  $6,664,000,000 

Reimbursement From Other Accounts 
Aircraft and related procurement 58,648,507 111,522,064 35,150,000 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS .......... $10,534,755,531 $12,000,007,878  $6,699,150,000 


OTHER USAF MAJOR PROCUREMENT 





Description 


1952 Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 





Direct Obligations 
Weapons and ammunition 
Ground-powered and marine equip- 

ment 
Electronics 
equipment 
Training equipment 
Other major equipment 


and 


eee ee ee ee ee 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 





$606 526,325 $404,927,711 $332,350,000 
230,886,604 209,506,635 90,650,000 
352,666,446 453,798,695 300,000,000 
101,953,552 87,368,388 45,000,000 
146,182,946 346,989,353 132,000,000 
$1,438,215,873  $1,502,590,782 $900,000,000 


Army Procurement and Production 





1952 Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 





Description 
ERS Ey ae ee $3,358,800,897 $346,786,911 $291,465,575 
Electronics & communications 
ied lls Peas Be Ans 580,461,122 245,598,820 224,632,000 
Ammunition and Guided Missiles 2,342,497,156 2,510,789,899 1,527,685,490 
BE ED ob eclGas cod cnecvdnees 90,998,226 72,067,815 150,902,935 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
Ammunition and guided missiles . 22,400,000 7,000,000 
Obligations Payable Out of Re- 
imbursements From Other 
Accounts 
ED. “Sapa 4cdadken bai baker Condes 349,058 38,295,000 192,000,000 
Electronics and communications 
es eee 43,063,500 5,000,000 
Ammunition and guided missiles .. 1,386,986 374,016,500 44,000,000 


Naval Aircraft and Related Procurement 





Description 


1952 Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 





Direct Obligations 


Aircraft procurement 
Ordnance for new aircraft 
Guided missile and target drone 

procurement 
Technical equip. for service train- 

i Sieh iene neh asade aamnhy 44s 
Aircraft modernization 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Re- 

imbursements From Other 
Accounts 

Aircraft procurement 


OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 








$3,769,172,659  $3,243,479,148  $1,894,483,000 
72,305,700 59,066,500 105,954,000 
31,146,500 152,800,000 172,170,000 
10,750,000 6,455,000 7,588,000 
25,420,000 16,618,000 53,939,000 
$3,908,794,859  $3,478,418,648 $2,234,134,000 
16,231,903 62,093,097 56,758,000 
$3,925,026,762  $3,540,511,745  $2,290,892,000 





The Civil Aeronautics Administr 
tion is down for a total of $163,028,0/ 
in new obligational authority, an 
crease of more than $24 million ov 
the fiscal 1953 estimate of $138,511,143, 
Not included in the CAA budget 
quest are funds to carry on evaluation 
testing of jet aircraft. In previous budgets 
about $1.4 million was asked for this 
purpose and it is likely that a similar 
amount will be sought in a CAA sup- 
plemental request. 


Airport Program 

CAA’s breakdown, however, does 
show that $30 million is being requested 
under the Federal-aid airport program, 
as against $14,321,154 appropriated last 
year. And money is again being asked 
for the Burke, Va., airport ($1,660,000) 
which will serve as an alternate to Wash- 
ington National. Last year’s requested 
money for this purpose was turned 
down by Congress. 

Following is CAA’s budget break- 
down for fiscal 1954: 


1953 
estimate 


1954 


Item estimate 





Salaries and ex- 
iadtke $105,594,000 $110,300,000 


penses 
Establishment of 

air navig. 

facilities 7,450,000 13,000,000 
Tech. develop- 
ment and evalu- 

eee 1,162,972 1,163,000 
Operation, Wash. 

Nat'l Ajirport 1,350,000 1,350,000 
Construction, 

Wash. Nat'l 

Airport ...... 28,000 455,000 
Addition, Wash. 

Nat’! Airport 

(Burke) ‘ 1,660,000 
Fed.-aid airport 

program 14,321,154 30,000,000 
Oper., Alaskan 

airports ..... 433,594 1,100,000 
Air navigation 

development 1,750,000 4,000,000 
Airport claims . 1,821,423 

ES. cans. oneoteeue aed $163,028 900 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
received $3,800,000 for fiscal 1953, is 
down for $3,950,000 for the coming year. 

A total of $73,430,000 is being 
sought for the National Advisory ¢ 
mittee for Aeronautics for fiscal 1954 
$65,286,100 during the fiscal year enciing 
next June 30. 

The comparison of NACA’s bua: ets 
shows that NACA is listed for $58, 5, 
000 for salaries and expenses and $ 4, 
600,000 for construction and equipme«nt 
in the coming year. In 1953 NACA ot 
$48,586,100 for salaries and expenses 
and $16,700,000 for construction «ad 
equipment. 
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News Briefs 





PEOPLE 


With half our air force obsolescent, 
the Russians are equalling or bettering 
our present output, and have produced 
five times as many aircraft as we have 
in the past five years. The grim analy- 
sis comes from Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, who warns, in the cur- 
rent issue of AIA’s Planes, that any 
relaxation in production would be 
“catastrophic.” 





ee 

Newest board member at Jack & 
Heintz is Walter J. Milde, who was 
appointed during a meeting which also 
broke the glad tidings of a 15 cent 
dividend per share of common stock, 
payable February 1, to stockholders of 
record January 15. 

_ @ e@ 

United Air Lines’ management can 
rest easy, according to a UAL spokes- 
man in Chicago, who assured Amer- 
icaN Aviation that “talk in aviation 
circles” (published in Aviation Week) 
of a possibie shake-up in the upper 
echelons was “entirely without founda- 
tion.” Supposedly at issue had been the 
leadership of President W. A. Patterson. 

ee 


William B. Davis, deputy director 
of the CAA’s Office of Aviation Safety 
and recently a controversial figure, has 
been named deputy regional adminis- 
trator at Kansas City. 

ee 

How to get along with the gov- 
ernment is the subject taught to local 
firms by the Defense Production Com- 
mittee of the California Manufacturers 
\ssociation. Head instructor for 1953 
will be Henry P. Nelson, president of 

Menasco Manufacturing Co., who 

s been appointed chairman. 
ee 


New man on the staff of Convair’s 
C. Sebold, vice president-engineering, 
Frank W. Davis, former assistant 
ef engineer for research and develop- 
nt in the San Diego division. 

ee 


Who is salesman of the year? T. E. 
aniff, president of Braniff Airways, 
tar as the Dallas Sales Executive Club 
concerned. In a state not noted for 
t-effacing representatives, Braniff con- 
suted most to the civic and business 
vancement of Dallas, in the club’s 
inion. 

ee 

In the Institute of Aeronautical 
iences, newly elected president Charles 
McCarthy, of United Aircraft, will be 
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Buckaroo T-35 trainers have been ordered from Temco Aircraft for 
use by MDAP countries. A YT-35 version has been undergoing USAF 
evaluation tests for a year (for further details, see page 65). 





assisted by the following vice presidents: 
George W. Brady, Curtiss-Wright; 
Clarence L. (Kelly) Johnson, Lockheed; 
James S. McDonnell, Jr., McDonnell; 
Ernest G. Stout, Convair. Treasurer is 
Preston R. Bassett, Sperry. Re-elected as 
director, secretary, and controller are 
S. P. Johnston, R. R. Dexter, and J. J. 
Maitan, respectively. 
ee 


FINANCE 


North American Aviation, Inc., re- 
ported a net income of $7.8 million for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, a 
noticeable change from the $6.4 million 
net of the year before. Profit amounted 
to $2.28 a share on sales of $317 million. 








ON THE COVER 
Harold E. Talbott, 64, is President- 


elect Eisenhower’s choice for Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Talbott has 
had a long career in the aviation 
industry and is an authority on air- 
craft production. He served as presi- 
dent of the old Dayton Wright 
Airplane Company back in 1914 
through 1920. During his distin- 
guished career he was Board Chair- 
man of North American in 1931- 
1932. His government service in- 
cludes the post of director of air- 
craft production for the War Pro- 
duction Board, which he held in the 
early part of World War II. 





Ryan Aeronautical Corp. racked up 
a total net of $878,359 in its 1952 fiscal 
year. The income, more than double 
1951's, is an all-time high for the com 
pany. Sales volume of $35 million was 
up 50°% over the previous year. 
ee 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. reports its 
unaudited sales of $27.5 million for the 
fiscal year ended November 30. Figure 
represents an increase of almost 15% 
over 1951 sales. 
ee 
A record backlog of $38 million has 
been chalked up by Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., a figure which takes into 
account over 700 tactical, training, and 
transport aircraft with overhaul and 
modification work to be done on them. 
Airline conversion orders for Connies 
and DC-6’s helped. 
ee 
How do you report a net profit of 
$4.1 million after taxes? Delta did it in 
1952, with a large assist from the sale 
of six Douglas DC4’s at a reported 
average price of $650,000. Operating 
profit, according to C. E. Woolman, 
president and general manager, should 
be $1.6 million after taxes. 
ee 
Passenger revenues of $27 million 
are expected for 1952 by Braniff Air- 
ways, compared with merely $20 million 
in 1951. Net earning report, however, 
will not be so rosy, due to increased 
operating costs and some non-recurring 
expenses. Carrier carried some one mil- 
lion passengers in the year, up 20% 
from 1951. 
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Incremental Cost of United's 


DC-4 


Coach Service 


(Actual first nine months 1952—estimated for 58 seat configuration) 


Flight Operations 


Flight personne] salaries and expenses 


Fuel & Oil (inc. taxes) 
Insurance ..... 
Misc. Flight expenses 
Landing fees 
Stewardess salaries ‘and expenses 
Flight equipment maintenance 
Depreciation flight equipment 
Promotional expense 
Passenger liability ins. 


Total incremental costs 
Conversion costs* 


Estimated costs with 58 seat density 


Non-passenger revenue 
Required break even Pass. Rev. 
66 seats (0.707 minus 0.149) 
58 seats (0.721 minus 0.149) 














Required break even Pass. L. F. (@ .0398 yield) 


66 seats 
58 seats 


* United estimates that the costs for removi 
emergency exit will total $6,000 per aircraft. 


Costs Per revenue 

(000) plane-mile 
$ 648 $ 0.171 
993 0.262 
11 0.003 
4 0.001 
43 0.011 
118 0.031 
542 0.142 
162 0.043 
49 0.013 
114 0.030 
$2684 $ 0.707 
54 0.014 
$2738 $ 0.721 
567 0.149 
0.558 
0.572 

21.2% 

24.8% 


tf, certain seats and installing an additional 


nited has 12 DC-4 aircraft in coach oper- 


ations which accounts for the estimated conversion costs of $72,000. It is assumed that 
those costs would be amortized over a one-year period. Inasmuch as experienced | ~ 
shown in the table are for 9 months, the stated conversion costs are for a like 





Thumbs Down on UAL ‘Safety’ Seating 


United proposes but Board disposes; carrier is found 
in violation despite economic and safety arguments. 


By WituraM V. Henzey 


fh ewterry are happening fast in the 
United Air Lines fight (AMERICAN 
Aviation, December 22) to reduce the 
number of passengers carried in a 
Douglas DC4 coach plane: 

* On November 24 United started 
limiting maximum passenger capacity 
on its DC-4 coaches to 54 passengers for 

“safety reasons.” This was in contradic- 
tion of UAL’s coach tariff. 

*On December 30 United re- 
quested the Board to reconsider its 
policy and establish a minimum seating 
density of 58 passengers on DC-4’s. 

* On January 6 CAB turned down 
United’s request and ordered the com- 
pany to “discontinue immediately” the 
practice of limiting loads to 54 pas- 
sengers. The Board stated that the whole 
coach expansion program could be 
hindered and the practice may be “un- 
fair competitive practice.” 

*On January 7 United president 
W. A. Patterson, noting that he had a 
“deep moral conviction” that his action 
was necessary as a safety factor, an- 
nounced he would “continue to operate 
the coaches with the reduced seating” 
in defiance of the Board order. 
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* On January 8 United filed a new 
tariff, seeking CAB approval with exist- 
ing fares and based on 54 passengers in 
DC-4 coaches for the next 145 days, 
followed by a 58-passenger tariff at the 
end of that time. 

* On January 9 United announced 
it will start operating Douglas DC air- 
craft in coach service to Honolulu with 
provisions for 70 passengers, as of May 1, 
and that similar steps would be taken 
domestically in the near future. 

United’s argument is based on two 
major points: 

*® Economic considerations, relied on 
by CAB when it set present minimum 
seating densities, “are no obstacle to 
reducing DC-4 coach densities to 58 
seats.” 

* With economic considerations re- 
moved, the densities should be lowered 
“in view of the additional and very 
basic factor of safety which is also in- 
volved.” 


Differs from Cut-Back 
United’s 58-seat proposal differs from 
its original voluntary cut-back in No- 
vember when passenger loads on DC4 
coaches were limited to 54 because the 
company believed passenger survivabil- 








ity in the case of an accident was mini 
mized by existing standards. 

Company considers the 54-passenge: 
restriction a temporary measure unti 
DC4 coaches can be modified to a new 
configuration under which three-abreast 
seating would be eliminated and aisle 
widened. Program calls for the addi 
tion of two-abreast seats forward of th« 
front bulkhead and an emergency exi 
in that section. 

With modification estimated to tak: 
four months, UAL now asks CAB & 
grant an exemption which would per 
mit the 54-passenger restriction to bx 
maintained until the modification is 
completed. After that, the 58-seat con 
figuration would be used if CAB goes 
along. 

Current Policy 


Current Board policy was estab 
lished December 6, 1951. Calling for 
expansion of scheduled coach opera 
tions, the policy statement set these 
minimums for high-density coach 
planes: 

ere 64 seats 

MD. -kesuvexed 68 seats 

Constellation .... 79 seats 
Further, CAB stated, “minimum 


seating density for other aircraft types 
will be established in connection with 
specific carrier proposals. It should be 
noted that the above minimum seating 
densities represent the minimum from 
an economic standpoint, while the maxi 
mum will be predicated on safety con 
siderations.” 

United, in seeking reconsideration 
of this policy, claims it can operate DC-4 
coaches at the 58-seat minimum profit 
ably, thus eliminating economic argu 
ments against its proposed cutback. 

On an incremental cost basis, using 
figures of the first nine months of 1952, 
the company estimates it would need 
break-even passenger load factor of only 
24.8°% at the 58-seat figure. On a full) 
allocated cost basis for the same period, 
United figures a 61.4% load facto 
would be needed to break even. On 
58-seat plane that would mean abc 
35 passengers. 

Excess of 35 

Carrier claims it carried in excess 
5 passengers per flight on its coa 
service during the past year. “If simi 
traffic and economic conditions prevai 
it added, “more than that number 
passengers per flight should be av 
able on United’s proposed 58-passeng 
coach equipment during the comi 
year. On the basis of these premi 
United expects profitable operations 
its DC-4 coach services in 1953.” 

Thus, the “very basic factor of safet 
should be considered, United contend: 
With economic arguments out of t 
way, it was argued, “the Board wou 
be remiss in discharging its obligatio’ 


w 
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. if it did not take advantage of that 
ircumstance to authorize such reduc- 
ion in density, particularly when the 
juestion of safety has been raised by a 
carrier subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Referring to its voluntary cut-back in 
lensity, United said its decision was 
wrived at only after careful examina- 
ion and realistic evaluation of a con- 
iderable amount of information and 
material, including opinions of indi- 
viduals and concerns whose primary 
business involves the promotion of 
safety. Basis of the move was the con- 
clusion that present seating arrange- 
ments in DC-4 coaches “may not pro- 
vide proper safety in the event of air- 
craft accidents involving fire.” 

Cited in support of this conclusion 
was a letter from George H. Tryon III, 
secretary of the committee on Avia- 
tion and Airport Fire Protection of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
addressed on November 6, 1952, to 
United's assistant director of safety, in 
which he said in part: 

“Our association is greatly concerned 
over the present trend toward high 
density occupancy of existing aircraft 
from the point of view of life safety 
following impact accidents involving 
fire. It is our feeling that current au- 
thorizations for occupancy of 
airplanes carrying passengers for hire 
will render even more difficult the res- 
cue problems faced by fire fighters fol- 
lowing a crash impact.” 

“. .. it is our opinion that the in- 
creased occupancy authorizations 

are a threat to public safety which 
should be energetically opposed by all 
concerned with safeguarding the lives 
of those who use the commercial air- 
lines as an instrument of public trans 
ortation.” 


The “current authorizations” referred 

by Tryon were in CAB special 
gulation No. SR-387, which was super- 
led by No. SR-389, effective October 
, 1952, entitled “Emergency Exits for 
\irplanes Carrying Passengers for 
Fire.” 


- 


th 


Also cited by United was a statement 
ributed to Jerome Lederer of the 
ight Safety Foundation in which he 
d: “High density aircraft (tourist 
ss) are going to provide a problem 

When you crowd 85 or so pass- 
gers into a plane that normally ac- 
nmodates say 60 persons, I am afraid 
it there are going to be some very sad 
veriences if fire follows a crash.” 


Thus, United submitted that the 
per approach to the passenger carry- 
g capacity of coach aircraft is to first 
idy the possibilities of passenger sur- 
val in the event of a crash and then 
engineer density on the basis of such 
idings. United said it has taken this 


~~ 
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Fully Allocated Costs 
United DC-4 Coach Service 


(Actual first nine months 1952—estimated for 58-seat configuration) 





Costs Per revenue 
(000) plane-mile 
Total fully allocated costs $5896 $1.553 
Conversion costs (for 58 seat density) 54 0.014 
Total allocated costs (58 seat density) $5950 1.567 
Non-Passenger revenue 567 0.149 
Required break-even pass. rev. 
66 seats 1.404 
58 seats 1.418 
Required break-even pass L. F. @ .0398 yield) 
66 seats 53.3% 
58 seats 61.4% 





approach and “believes that its revised 
DC4 configuration (58 seats) will meet 
that test.” 

Some non-scheduled airlines have 
applied to CAB to fly coach flights over 
United’s transcontinental route. One of 
these, Air America, Inc., wired Board 
Member Joseph P. Adams that it should 
be authorized to fly two daily round- 
trips over the route “in view of vast 
public demand for increased not de- 
creased coach service.” 

But United indicates that it is in the 
coach business to stay. It told CAB it 
has implemented and intends to con- 


CAB Defers Action 


The world’s airlines have been 
stymied, at least temporarily, in their 
plans to put into effect new commis 
sion rates for travel agents. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board de 
ferred action for 45 days on Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association resolu- 
tions dealing with agents, “in order to 
permit interested persons the opportun- 
ity to submit in writing such reasons 
as they deem appropriate for not dis- 
approving such resolutions, together 
with supporting data.” 

New rates were to have become effec- 
tive January 2, 1953. At the traffic con- 
ference meetings in Cannes, France, 
IATA had voted to pay travel agents 
7°, commission on both first class and 
tourist sales, instead of the present 
74% first class and 6°, on Atlantic 
tourist. The 6°, rate had resulted in a 
storm of protest from agents. Now, 
however, the 744°, and 6% figures 
remain in effect until CAB acts. 

At the same meeting, IATA had 


tinue to implement the Board's policy 
of establishing two standards of air 
service, namely aircoach and first class 
service. 

“United presently operates both of 
those types of service and has been en 
larging its aircoach operations,” the 
carrier continued. “In fact, United is 
one of the air carriers that is experi 
menting with the extension of coach 
service to moderate-sized intermediate 
communities. Furthermore, it has com 
mitted itself at a public hearing before 
Examiners of the Board to further ex 
pand its aircoach operations.” eee 


on Travel Agents 


increased the overriding commission for 
general sales agents on passenger sales 
trom 24° to 3°, so that the total for 
such agents would remain at 10% 
under the new set-up. It had also estab 
lished rules regarding retention of travel 
agents, so that the IATA agency sub 
committee could review the list of au 
thorized agents and drop those who 
were not producing sufficient business. 

CAB deferred action on_ these 
items, stating that retention rules “may 
result in arbitrary decisions which 
would have an injurious effect on the 
agents.” On the commission rate and 
the override for general agents, it said 
that these “may not be fair and equi 
table to all concerned—the carriers, the 
agents and the public.” 

Because IATA resolutions require 
approval from all governments, they can- 
not become effective unless CAB, after 
receiving comments, decides to approve 
them. eee 
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NEW MARLIN, the P5M-2, will show tail and bow 
design changed from that of the P5M-1, above. 


Martin Comes Back: $5 Million 1952 Net 


Backlog of half billion evenly split between Navy 
and Air Force as effects of reorganization show up. 


By Rosert M,. LorBetson 


IDDLE RIVER, MD.—Top execu- 

tives of The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
are now putting the finishing touches 
on the company’s annual report for 1952 
—a financial statement which is expected 
to show a net income of something like 
$5 million in sales which topped $135 
million. The report is also expected to 
indicate a backlog of about half a billion 
dollars, a postwar high. 

These statistics are a heartening sign 
tothe stockholders, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. (which has lent the com- 
pany about $14 million in all and still 
has $7 million coming), and the De- 
fense Department, which has determined 
that the Martin plant is a vital part of 
the nation’s production potential. The 
$5 million net profit is a far cry from 
the $22.1 million net loss chalked up in 
1951, principally because of the beating 
the company took on the sale of 101 
Martin 4-0-4’s to Eastern and Trans 
World Airlines. 

As a matter of fact, the 1952 net 
would have been even higher had the 
company not been required to show an 
additional $2-million-plus loss on the 
commercial airliners during last year’s 
first quarter. 

Another sign of the company’s rapid 
recovery since its dark days a year ago 
is the debt, which has been whittled 
down from $42 to $25 million. This was 
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accomplished through the sale of the 
2-0-2’s it had on hand ($5 million 
worth), a $25,000 hike in the price of 
each 4-0-4 ($2.5 million), the sale of 
$6 million in debentures, and the acquisi- 
tion of $3.5 million by other means. 
All of this has transpired since last 
February, when George M. Bunker, a 
vice president of Trailmobile, Inc., a 
Pullman subsidiary in Cincinnati, was 
brought in as Martin’s new president 
and later as its chairman. With him 
from Trailmobile came Bradford 
Wharton, Jr., as vice president-finance. 


No Magic 

These two, working with the old 
management (including former presi- 
dent C. C. Pearson, now vice president- 
operations), have brought the company 
from the brink of bankruptcy to its 
present position. Bunker claims, how- 
ever, that he has worked no magic, that 
1951’s loss made a net profit inevitable 
in 1952, and that his principal asset to 
the Martin organization was that he was 
the individual on whom all opposing 
factions could agree. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
Bunker and Wharton have taken at least 
two concrete steps which will enable 
the Martin company to keep getting 
healthier. 

*A determination that as many 
military contracts as possible will 
be signed under a_ fixed-price 
agreement, rather than under the 


more conventional cost-plus-fixed- 
fee pacts. 

* A decision that Martin is through 
with “prestige” contracts which 
cost the company money. 

While many aircraft firms, unable 
to estimate their costs on developmental 
work, prefer the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
make certain of at least some profit 
government procurement regulation: 
provide that a much higher margin i 
permissible in the case of a large num 
ber of planes, missiles, etc., which ar 
promised at a fixed price. Bunker and 
Wharton think they can evolve a good 
fixed-price formula which will enabk 
their company to take advantage of the 
higher profit margin (up to 10° before 
taxes). Of course the danger in a fixed 
price contract is that the company will 
underestimate its costs and thus lose 
money on the job. 


No ‘Prestige’ Jobs 

Bunker’s point on “prestige” con 
tracts, or those taken to keep the plant 
busy, is that no company can afford to 
handle them. He cites the 2-0-2 and 
4-04 airplanes, which had a total de 
velopment cost of about $76 million be 
fore tax credits. 

“Enough of our equity has gone 
to build up the airlines,” he says. “We 
have no further intention of carrying 
the risk for the customer. Our job is to 
build airplanes, not finance the air 
lines.” 

Does that mean that Martin is 
through with commercial airplanes? Or 
is there some factor which would 
prompt the oldest airplane company in 
the business to build airliners again? 

Says Bunker, “Circumstances would 
have to change very markedly. Specific 
ally, all development costs will have to 
be borne by the airlines.” The Martin 
president-chairman confides, however, 
that his firm has been engaged in studies 
of a long-range commercial jet transport 
for some time and that about four of the 
company’s research engineers are work 
ing full time on the project. 

He declares the Martin jet design 
is partially based on a Navy airpla: 
and would be launched from the water, 
adding that a brochure to be shown to 
the airlines may not be too far off. He 
estimates the development and testirz 
cost of two to three prototypes at ab 
$40 million. 

“It would not be quite fair, ho 
ever, to state that Martin has much m« 
than an academic interest in a jet trar 
port at present,” Bunker concludes. | 
statement on refusal to take contra 
which will keep men busy while t 
company loses money on the deal 
pointed up by the fact that Marti 
employment has dropped from abx 
24,000 a year ago to about 20,000 
present, due mainly to the phase-out « 
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the 4-04. But with the increasing tempo 
of military work, Martin expects to have 
some 25,000 on the company payroll by 
the time 1953 ends, 

Surprisingly, the backlog of military 
work, according to Bunker, is split 
almost evenly between the Navy and 
Air Force, despite the fact that the Navy 
has cognizance over the Martin plant 
and Martin has 
been considered 
basically a builder 
of Navy aircraft. 

At the present 
time Martin is pro- 
ducing the B-57 
Canberra light 
bomber and Bl 
pilotless bomber 
missile for the 
USAF, and the 
P5M-1 Marlin patrol bomber and Vik- 
ing research rocket for the Navy. In 
addition, it has a development contract 
for the XP6M-1 Seamaster, a jet-powered 
flying boat now designed for minelaying 
operations. The KDM-1 Plover, a target 
drone, is no longer in production. 


Over the Christmas holidays, Martin 
completed transfer of the P5M-1 line 
to the building where the 404 was 
formerly built. (All of the 4-04’s have 
been completed and the last three are 
slated to be delivered to Eastern before 
the month is out.) This transfer, which 
now consolidates all Marlin construction 
in one building, is another attempt to 
reduce operating costs. 


Bunker 


Reduced costs, plus the advantage 
of some $40 million in tax carry-forward 
credits as a result of losses on the 2-0-2 
and 4-0-4, will enable Martin to ignore 
Federal income taxes on earnings up 
to the $40 million, in other words prob- 
ably through 1956 or 1957. These earn- 
ings will be used to reduce Martin’s 
indebtedness to the RFC and the group 

f banks which provided government- 
uaranteed V-loans and $3 million in 
ommercial loans. 


Before almost all of the current $25 
iillion debt is paid off, there is little 
ikelihood that 
fartin’s stockhold- 
rs will see any 
ividends. To pay 
ven a token divi- 
end before its 
ebts are cleared 
ip, Martin would 
ave to get permis- 
ort from both the 
‘loan and com- 
rercial banks and 
he RFC. While this is unlikely, the 
resent backlog and current rate of 
ales foreshadow a 1953 and 1954 net 
f $10 million each year—almost enough, 
f everything goes well, for the com- 
any to become a payer of dividends 


Wharton 
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again. Martin’s stockholders have not 
received a dividend since 1947, 

One other reason for Martin’s find- 
ing the road back to the black side of 
the ledger is its planned diversification. 
In addition to its bomber, missile, rocket, 
and patrol plane work, the company is 
busily engaged in electronics work (fire 
control systems, radar control) for the 
Army Signal Corps, as well as the Navy 
and USAF. Approximately 25% of 
Martin’s 2,000 engineers are now work- 
ing on electronics projects. 

Incidentally, the company expects 
to hire another 500 engineers before the 
year is out to concentrate on research 
and development rather than production 
engineering. If this happens, it will 
mean one out of every 10 Martin em- 
ployes (2,500 out of 25,000) will be an 
engineer. 

These research engineers are work- 
ing to keep Martin well represented in 
future military contract awards in several 
fields: 

® Missiles: In addition to improved 
versions of the B-61 Matador, the com- 
pany is well advanced on planning for 
longer-range missiles and more accurate 
guidance systems. 


New Marlin 

® Water-based aircraft: A new ver- 
sion of the Marlin, the P5M-2, is 
definitely in the works and should make 
its first flight sometime this summer. 
The -2 will differ from the current pro- 
duction model in that it will have a 
T-shaped tail (somewhat similar to the 
one on the Martin XB-51 light bomber). 
One later feature to be incorporated in 
the -2 will be a new bow chine which 
will change the plane’s spray pattern 
and help eliminate the bulbous appear- 
ance of the radar-packed nose section. 

Martin is also working up design 
studies on a seaplane fighter, roughly 
similar to the Consolidated Vultee 
XF2Y-1 Sea Dart, which is now under- 
going its first tests. Martin, however, 
did not participate in the design com- 
petition which Convair won, company 
officials declare. One other water-based 
design would be the commercial ‘(and 
military?) jet transport. 

® Bombers: Company planning at 
present is limited to the B-57, which, 
while it will resemble the English Elec- 
tric Canberra externally, has been 80°, 
redesigned from British specifications. 
While current production will be the 
B-57A, whose first flight is scheduled 
for this spring, Martin already is plan- 
ning various modifications and B-57B’s, 
C’s, and D’s are already either definitely 
scheduled or on the drawing boards. 

All versions of the Canberra are 
scheduled to be powered by the Curtiss- 
Wright J65 Sapphire (now rated at 
7,200 pounds thrust), Bunker has indi- 
cated, although substitute engines with 


higher thrust ratings have been inform- 
ally discussed. 

As some of these plans materialize 
in the form of Navy and Air Force 
contracts, the Martin organization will 
have a skilled work force capable of 
handling the jobs. Laber turnover has 
been dropping steadily as 4-04 work 
diminished and a good percentage of 
the work force is made up of long-time 
employes. Of the current 20,000 on the 
payroll, for example, some 6,150 have 
been with Martin for 10 years or more, 
and nearly 1,100 have drawn Martin 
paychecks for at least 15 years. © ® 


Shuttle Service by 
New York Airways 


New York Airways, the certiticated 
helicopter carrier serving the New York 
metropolitan area, will provide an inter- 
airport shuttle service for Air Cargo, 
Inc., starting January 15. The airmail 
carrier has signed up as a contractor 
for Air Cargo, Inc., the wholly-owned 
airline cargo organization, to supple- 
ment current trucking services connect- 
ing Idlewild, LaGuardia, and Newark 
Airports. 

With an average mail load of 600 
pounds, New York Airways has an 
average of 1,000 pounds capacity avail- 
able for cargo. It can provide connect- 
ing service in 18 minutes, in contrast to 
an average of four hours by truck. 

New York Airways is also in the 
process of joining Air Cargo, Inc., and 
becoming a common carrier for cargo. 
In time it is expected that the carrier 
will handle air express. No passengers 
are carried by the helicopter operation. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





A third quarter net of 10 cents per 
share, or $131,909, is the word from 
California Eastern Airways. For the first 
nine months, net profit stood at 85 cents 
per share, up sharply from 11 cents per 
share for the same period in 1951. 

ee 

Sales of common stock in New 
York Airways should raise one million 
dollars, according to the calculations of 
that carrier. Money would go into new 
equipment, most likely versions of the 
S-55’s which it is now operating. Carrier 
plans passenger service eventually. 

ee 

California flyers can expect aircraft 
registration, taxation, and a tax on fuel, 
if the Advisory Committee to the Cali- 
fornia Aeronautics Commission has its 
way. The committee has just recom- 
mended those measures by a “decided 
majority.” 
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Air Transport Industry 





1952 Traffic and Financial Results 


The following tabulations represent year-end financial and traffic estimates for the U. S. airline industry as pre- 
pared by Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, of the Air Transport Association, and commented on extensively in the Newsletter 


of American AviATION, January 5. First official figures will be released exclusively in the April 


Progress Issue” of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


THE 14 DOMESTIC TRUNK LINES 


TRAFFIC: 





Scheduled Services: 1951 1952 





% Change 











BR T.. DMR. osc decccsce 20,604,927 22,532,664 4 9.3% 
Rev. Pass.-Miles (000) 10,212,724 12,012,000 + 17.6% 
Mail Ton-Miles ........ 62,927,468 68,761,852 4+ 9.3% 
Express Ton-Miles ..... 40,261,510 39,222,547 — 2.6% 


Freight Ton-Miles ..... 
Excess Baggage 
Miles 9,679,999 11,412,400 + 179% 


Total Revenue Ton-Miles 1,196,289,784 1,393,277,000 +. 16.4% 


100,601,004 115,514,200 + 15.0% 





REVENUES & EXPENSES: 


errr. $569,354,543 $664,841,760 + 16.7% 
BE Aik beak acneeeeeedes 37,304,417 36,515,340 — 2.1% 
PE. ccadaeccaceress 14,683,925 15,346,480 + 45% 
PD) <s<ntehesicccens 21,082,744 25,413,140 + 20.5% 
EE cuideu saghies eats 14,880,667 14,896,580 + 0.1% 


TOTAL OPERATING 
REVENUES .......... $657,306,296 $757,013,300 +- 15.2% 





TOTAL OPERATING EX- 





a $552,581,284 $662,661,300 +. 19.9% 
NET OPERATING IN- 
os | RRPPETeTeLEe eee $104,725,012 $ 94,352,000 — 9.9% 





NOTE: The 1952 traffic estimates are based upon 10 months tra 
reports, and the financial estimates upon nine months revenues. The 
total revenue ton-miles are from scheduled services only; the reve- 
nues however, include both scheduled and non-scheduled services. 
The net operating income does not include federal taxes, and other 
non-operating income and e 


; LOCAL SERVICE CARRIERS 
TRAFFIC: 


1951 1952 % Change 





No. Rev. Pass. 1,520,892 1,719,204 + 13.0% 


Rev. Pass.-Miles (000) 311,429 338,123 +. 86% 
Mail Ton-Miles ........ 783,989 921,091 + 17.5% 
Express Ton-Miles ..... 901,413 849,650 — 5.7% 
Freight Ton-Miles ...... 915,504 1,102,245 i. 20.4% 
Total Rev. Ton-Miles 32,716,080 35,472,986 + 8.4% 
REVENUES & EXPENSES: 
Ee aD. San eae ness $ 16,061,466 $ 18,596,765 + 15.8% 
PO ccddestetkewnceseee 17,926,252 20,262,000 + 13.0% 
ND i dhe rd ay eae ee 355,599 391,000 . 99% 
ES ee 307,196 369,252 -- 16.8% 
EY ctoseseaen sees 795,514 800,000 -. 0.6% 


Total Operating 
Revenues ............ $ 35,446,027 $ 40,419,017 4 14.0% 


TOTAL OPERATING EX- 
eee $ 35,493,304 $ 41,635,000 4 17.3% 








NOTE: Estimates for 1952 based upon nine-months traffic reports 
and 6 months revenue and expense reports. For the first six months 
of 1952 operating expenses exceeded operating revenues by $1,002,244. 
No account is taken of any retroactive mail awards taken into the 
accounts during the last half of 1952, if any. 
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THE Il U.S. INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


TRAFFIC: 
Scheduled Services: 1951 1952 





% Change 


















No. Rev. Passengers 2,030,426 2,243,300 + 10.5% 
Rev. Pass.-Miles (000) .. 2,599,031 3,000,000 + 15.4% 
U. S. Mail Ton-Miles ... 21,980,111 21,736,000 — 1.1% 
Foreign Mail Ton-Miles 5,028,816 5,632,000 +- 12.0% 
Cargo Ton-Miles ...... 70,690,847 74,240,000 + 5.0% 


Total Rev. Ton-Miles 13.4% 


+ 


370,751,696 420,424,000 





OPERATING REVENUES: 





a ea $184,685,168 $209,432,000 . 13.4% 
. > |e 55,448,109 52404904 — 5.5% 
Foreign Mail ........... 10,106,448 10,420,972 4 3.1% 
GS ee 24,751,399 26,855,319 + 85% 
Excess Baggage i eR aree 3,701,374 4,330,554 +. 17.0% 
Total rev. from scheduled 
EE. otanceseenas $278,692,498 $303,443,739 -- 8.9% 
Total rev. from  non- 
scheduled 


operations $ 3,675,964 $ 4,000,000 4 88% 





Total rev. from transport 
operations 
TOTAL OPERATING EX- 
PENSES . $266,855,234 $302,339,000 . 13.3° 
NET OPERATING IN- 
COME Reine ine ep aera eee $ 15,513,228 $ 5,104,739 — 67.1‘ 


$282,368,462 $307,443,739 + 89° 


NOTE: Based upon nine months reporting of both traffic, revenues 
and expenses in calendar year 1952. The revenues reported for oe 
do not include awards of back mail-pay for the period from ey 
1948 to September 1952 to Pan American, amounting to $3,000 
Nor do they include incidental non-transportation revenues 


THE IRREGULAR SERVICE CARRIERS 


1951 1952 % Change 








tf, eee 638,386 718,184 + 12.5 


Rev. Pass-Miles (000) 1,080,369 1,307,250 + 21.0° 
Cargo Ton-Miles 80,850,000 177,616,000 — 4.0' 
— fo ee 68,338,311 85,422,911 4 25.0 
Total Expenses ......... 62,860,991 82,347,898 4 31.0' 


Estimates for 1952 are based upon ‘the percentage of increase in the 
first nine months of 1952 as compared with the same period for 1951 








THE CERTIFICATED CARGO CARRIERS 








1951 1952 % Chang 
Rev. Freight Ton-Miles 105,888,000 97,500,000 — 7.9' 
Total Operating Rev. .. $ 17,798,025 $ 17,550,000 — 14 


Total 
_Penses 


Operating Ex- 


$ 15,046,428 $ 16,575,000 + 10.2 


NOTE: 1952 estimates based upon first nine months reports. N: 
figures are available regarding U. S. Airlines in 1952. Estimated reve- 
nue ton-miles for the last quarter of 1952 are 29,500,000, or abou 
10% under the same quarter for 1951. 
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USAF SPEED CHAMP, G-E J47 is shown with afterburner and without. Even without afterburner, the engine develops over 5200 pounds of thrust 


G-E J47 Powers USAF Planes to Two Speed Records 


North American F-86D Sets New World Mark, Boeing B-47 Shatters Honolulu-San Francisco Record 


Still helping re-write the aviation record book, General 
Electric’s J47 turbojet powered a North American 
F-86D Sabre and a Boeing B-47 to new speed 
records within the space of one week. Making four low 
level runs on the three-kilometer Salton Sea, California 
course, the F-86D (with afterburner) racked up an 
average speed of 699.9 mph -a new world’s speed 
record. Just a few days later, a six-jet Boeing B-47 
(without afterburners) set an unofficial record for the 
Honolulu-San Francisco run of 4 hours, 32 minutes. 

The F-86D and B-47 engines are first cousins to 
the J47’s which power the Sabres in Korea. The 
afterburner version is equipped with all-electronic 
control which automatically regulates fuel through 
both the engine and the jet exit area. This means 
optimum performance under all conditions with much 
less pilot attention. 


Designed and built by General Electric, the world’s 
largest known manufacturer of jet engines, the J47 is 
assured peak performance by G.E.’s world-wide service 
engineering organization. This group provides on-the- 
spot technical assistance and supervision to users of 
the J47 no matter where they may be. 

Tops in speed at home, tops in combat performance 
abroad, the J47 is America’s top mass-produced jet 
engine. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
me. Ee 210-66 


Y ZL lence # 
C4 C]AR el Ol? COUERCE 272 
Date aad 4 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


RECORD RUN of F-86D was made under rules of the Federation Aeronauvtique Internationale and the N.A.A. Average speed: 699.9. 








Industry Gets Raw Deal on RR Freight Rates 


Railroads get 15 times as much per ton from aircraft 
manufacturers as from comparable shippers, says AIA. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


EPUBLICAN Congressmen and 

Administration leaders looking for 
ways to save the taxpayer some money 
might well direct some attention to the 
cost of shipping aircraft parts by rail- 
road. This is the opinion of the Air- 
craft Industries Association, which is 
currently waging a battle to have the 
rates for such shipments lowered. 

The post-Korea expansion and the 
resultant “broadening the base” pro- 
gram heightened the problem of what 
AIA terms “excessive” charges by the 
railroads for shipment of aircraft parts. 
A manufacturer in Dallas, for instance, 
might have to ship a wing section to 
a prime contractor as far away as Seattle. 
The annual cost of shipping parts 
around the country has not been deter- 
mined because of the tremendous book- 
keeping task involved, but it is easy to 
see, with thousands of subcontractors 
shipping parts all over the country 
every day, that it runs into big money. 

It follows, then, that any reduction 
in the railroad rates would result in a 
substantial reduction of the cost of the 
finished airplane, hence a saving to the 
taxpayer. AIA thinks that they can be 
reduced 40° if the railroads will adopt 
a more realistic pattern of rate deter- 
mination. 


Twice as Much 


As it now stands, the railroads earn 
more than twice as much per car, and 
more than 15 times as much per ton, 
in hauling aircraft parts as they aver- 
age for hauling all other commodities. 

“No other commodity handled in 
volume on the railroads is assessed rates 
as high as aircraft parts,” says Adm. 
DeWitt C. Ramsey (USN-Ret.), AIA 
president. “Establishment of rates con- 
sistent with those charged for transpor- 
tation of other goods would result in 
savings of millions of dollars, not only 
to the aircraft industry but to the De- 
fense Department and the taxpayer.” 

The major reason for the “exces- 
sive” charges on aircraft parts is the 
fact that the prime basis for rate deter- 
mination by the railroads is the valua- 
tion of the goods shipped. The com- 
plexity and difficulty of production of 
aircraft parts, of course, put them at 
the top of the heap as far as valuation 
is concerned. But the question is 
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whether this is a legitimate way of de- 
termining shipping costs. 

Here is a typical example to back 
up AIA’s charges that aircraft parts are 
being assessed twice as much per car 
and 15 times as much per ton: A sub- 
contractor in Dallas is building wing 
sections for a prime contractor in Wich- 
ita. The railroad earnings per car-mile 
for this particular shipment are 77.4 
cents. The average earnings for all com- 
modities in that same railroad district 
(Western District) are 35.4 cents per 
car-mile. On a ton-mile basis, the com- 
parison is even more striking: the 
average ton-mile revenue for the entire 
Western District is 1.3 cents; for the 
Dallas-Wichita aircraft parts shipment 
it was 25.8 cents! 


Bulk Rates 


Another inequity in the matter of 
parts shipments (and this does not in- 
clude aircraft engines, which are treated 
in another rate category) is the matter 
of car loading. In the case of some types 
of shipments, such as furniture, the 
railroads recognized the fact that the 
bulk of the equipment would preclude 
leading the car to its minimum weight 
limit (10,000 pounds in the case of a 
standard 40-foot car); a carload of fur- 
niture would weigh only 6,000-8,000 
pounds. Accordingly, the railroads made 
allowance and charged furniture ship- 
ments at the rate of only 85°/ of the 
first class rate. 

In the case of aircraft parts, the 
bulk is even greater on shipments of 
items like wing, tail, and fuselage sec- 
tions. Aircraft shipments of these parts 
run about 6,000 pounds to the 40-foot 
car, and have been as low as 3,000 
pounds in a 50-foot car, where the mini- 
mum weight is 16,200 pounds instead 
of 10,000. But no allowance similar to 
that made for furniture has been made 
in the case of aircraft parts. Quite the 
contrary—instead of the 85° of first 
class rate charged furniture, the stand- 
ard rate for aircraft parts is 125% of 
first class! 

AIA is asking for the 85° rate, or 
a reduction of 40°% in the present rate, 
but the decision is tied up in endless 
litigation. The industry filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1950, but ICC ruled to 
withhold a decision in the aircraft in- 
dustry case until it decided a case filed 
in 1946 by the Government in which 


the Government was trying to recover 
excessive transportation charges during 
World War II. 


Realizing that this case might drag 
on forever, AIA, with Air Force back- 
ing, recently filed a new petition, ask- 
ing that the aircraft industry case be 
separated from the Government case 
and an early decision awarded. No ac- 
tion has yet been taken on this petition. 
Meanwhile, parts are being shipped 
daily at a rate 40% in excess of what 
the industry considers reasonable—one 
more reason for the high cost of air- 
craft. eee 


Helicopter Training 
Aid Developed 


Prototype of a helicopter training 
aid for use by the Navy for classroom 
training of operations and maintenance 
personnel has been completed by Grand 
Central Aircraft Corp., special devices 
division, in Glendale, Calif. Called the 
HTE-2 unit, the trainer consists of a 
series of five panels which simulate the 
components of the following systems: 
flight control; rotor; rotor drive; fuel, 
oil and engine control; and exhaust air 
intake and cooling. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Three more DC-6B’s, for a total 
of eight, have been ordered by Western 
Air Lines. Delivery, according to presi 
dent T. C. Drinkwater, is due in mid 


1954, 
a + 


An Eastern Air Lines Super Conni 
will be leased to Northwest Airlines fc 
a daily Chicago-Seattle 
Flown west of Chicago by NWA crew: 
the aircraft will provide more than 9 


round trij 


million seat-miles monthly, subject 
CAB approval. 


Twelve American Airlines DC-6B 
will be converted to coach interiors b 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, with eigl 
of them going from the present 70-sea 
configuration to an 80-passenger desig: 
and the remainder being changed fron 
a standard interior. 
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Word 4 


It never gets this cold upstairs 


Wp in jet country—10 miles above the earth—it 
gets mighty cold. 

Even when these planes are operating only two 
or three miles up, temperatures drop below zero. 
And when they reach their ceiling, the thermom- 
eter stands at about minus 67 degrees F. 


Because jets range far, wide and high, we have to be 
certain the engines will start at even the lowest tem- 
peratures and perform well where the air is thin. So 
here at Allison we have testing facilities which put 
our turbine engines through every temperature 
extreme they'll meet in the air. 


In the low-temperature-starting test chamber shown 
above, designed and built by Allison, the toluol 
(can’t use mercury at these low temperatures) drops 
to 100 degrees below zero — far colder than the 
lowest temperature the jets will ever encounter. 
And prior to these tests of the complete engine, we 
check the various systems and parts to be sure that 
they will perform properly under the most severe 
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orld’s most experienced di 
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atmospheric conditions of temperature, altitude, 
humidity—even including exposure to sand, fungus 
and salt spray. 


In addition to these laboratory tests, our engineers 
are assigned to anti-icing tests of Allison engines 
at Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, cold-starting 
tests at Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska, and low- 
temperature tests of the complete airplane in the 
huge cold chambers at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida. 

Climatic testing is just part of the extensive test 
program for our engines—tests that meet or exceed 
military specifications. This comprehensive testing, 
coupled with our continuing program of design 
improvement, is another reason why 
pilots put their confidence in Allison jets. 





DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 















and builder of aircraft turbine engines —J35 and J7! Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engine. 
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CONTINENTAL te oaei Sucenttntin, 109%. 


hE . _ Displacement, 114.8 cv. in. 
_—e — eae 
£] J ee 

*THE FAMOUS CONTINENTAL A40 - 
IT HELPED TO PUT THE WORLD ON WINGS | 


Nineteen fifty-three, golden anniversary of Kitty Hawk, is a | 
fitting time to take note of factors which have furthered man's | 
conquest of the air. . . . High in any list of such factors, of course, 
is Continental Motors’ introduction of the famous A40 power | 
plant, pioneer precision-built aircraft engine of moderate price. 

It is doubtful if any other single development since the Wright _| 
Brothers’ first powered flight has done so much to put the world \ 
on wings. ... It is a tribute to Continental engineering and | 
































workmanship, that so many of these old-timers are still in | 
service, and also that their fine successors, listed below, are || 
first choice for the general use aircraft of today. | 
| 
MODEL Cyt Type _Displ. H.P. | 
A65-8 4:8. Wie 65 @ 2300 
C85-12 4 H 188.0 85 @ 2575 
C90-8F 4 M 200.9 90 @ 2475 
€145-2 6 H 301.3 145 @ 2700 
E185 * 4 471.0 185 @ 2300 | 
£225-8 6 H 471.0 225 @ 2650 | 
= 0-315-A 4 H 315.0 150 @ 2500 
'0-470-A 6 H 471.0 225 @ 2600 
W670-23 7 R 667.8 240 @ 2200 











ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








Delta/C&S Merger Seen 
Final by Early Spring 


Delta Air Lines and Chicago 
Southern Air Lines hope to consu: 
mate their merger agreement in la 
March or early April, following rece 
Government approval of the deal. Bo 
CAB and President Truman put the 
stamp on the agreement, under whi 
C&S will be merged into Delta to for 
what officials of the two firms estima 
will be the sixth largest airline in th 
country. 

Aside from a great deal of paper 
work, the main obstacle remaining b 
fore consummation is the winning ot 
stockholders’ approval. Meetings for 
this purpose are expected during March. 


Agreed Last April 

The companies agreed to merge 
last April, with Delta to pay approxi 
mately $10 million in 544°, debentures 
in exchange for C&S stock. The new 
firm will have home offices in Atlanta, 
present site of Delta’s general office. 
Company will operate as Delta-C&S Air 
Lines, although for some routes the 
name Delta Air Lines will be retained. 

Three members of CAB, Chairman 
Ryan and Members Lee and Adams, 
approved the agreement unanimously, 
with the other member of the current 
four-man panel, Chan Gurney, not tak 
ing part. Their decision is subject to the 
carriers gaining stockholders’ approval 
and complying with various employ« 
protective provisions. Following evi 
dence of this, CAB will reissue th 
certificates of the lines to the merged 
firm. 


New Final Mail Rates 

CAB indicated it contemplates 
suing orders establishing new final m 
rate orders putting the merged domes 
system on the non-subsidy 53¢ per t 
mile rate for Class II carriers and p 
sibly setting a different rate for the Cs5 
international route than currently exis 
Delta is now on the 534 rate althou 
both C&S’ domestic and internatio! 
systems are subsidized. 

President Truman’s approval of 
transaction was necessary, since ¢ 
international routes are involved in | 
transfer. This is the third merger 
domestic trunk-lines approved by C 
in the past year and, if approved 
stockholders, will lower the number 
domestic trunks to 13. Other merg 
were Braniff and Mid-Continent, 
which Braniff survived, and Wester 
Inland, in which Western survived. 
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at the GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY... 


it’s the REMINGTON 


Llltlic-conrmy 


typewriter for their 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIFICATIONS BLUEPRINTS 
CHARGE ORDERS BILLS OF MATERIALS 
PARTS LISTS 
MATERIAL REVIEW REPORTS 
QUALITY CONTROL LOGS 
GROUND AND FLIGHT LOGS 


DATA SUMMARIES 





Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters 
at work at the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


ee 
Remington. Fktard THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
mw hE 


19, 1953 


A veritable stream of paperwork starts flow- 
ing the very second Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany receives a contract to design and build 
a plane. Preparing all this paper may well 
be compared to the actual building of the 
plane... standardization, quality, accuracy, 
uniformity and interchangeability are all of 
paramount importance. That's why you will 
find Remington Electri-conomy typewriters 
at work throughout the Martin plant in 
Baltimore. 

Increased typing production . . . hand- 
some, uniform typescript... 16 or more crys- 
tal clear carbon copies at one typing... 
sharp, clean stencils ... and a new high in 
operator morale because of its amazing 
electric ease of operation are just a few of 
the many Plus-Values to be experienced 
with the Electri-conomy. 

Send for rree Booklet, “TAKE A LETTER” 
(RE 8499). Address requests Room 2573, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 














INADVERTENT propeller reversing is prevented by reworked governor, 
Hamilton Standard model 5U18-12, shown on test P&W R-2800 engine. 


New Reverse System Ready & Waiting 


Greater safety built into new Hamilton Standard 


prop systems, which may be made mandatory. 


INDSOR LOCKS, CONN.—Ham- 

ilton Standard Division, United 
Aircraft Corporation, has developed two 
new propeller safety systems to prevent 
inadvertent propeller reversing. The 
firm will incorporate the systems as an 
optional feature into its new governor, 
model 5Y20, for the Douglas DC-7, and 
will make both available for the 5U18 
governor now in use on the DC-4, the 
Martin 2-0-2 and 4-04, the Convair 240 
and 340, and the Constellation. 

* Six converted 5U18 governors 
have been built and are awaiting 
voluntary service testing . . . but 
none of the airlines has made a 
decision to undertake the tests. 

* CAA has proposed that the in- 
stallation be made mandatory, a 
proposal which is expected to 
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meet with the united opposition 
of the airlines and the support 
of the Air Line Pilot’s Associa- 
tion, and bring about a meeting 
of the parties involved before 
the issue is settled. 


In the event of a mandatory re- 
quirement by CAA, Hamilton Standard 
expects to be able to supply the parts 
at an early date. The DC-7 model has 
completed some 200 successful hours of 
company testing and CAA type tests 
are expected to be in full swing soon, 
Ray Lambeck, chief product engineer, 
has said. When the basic principles have 
been proved in these tests, CAA ap- 
proval for subsequent units, including 
the modified model 5U18, called the 
5U18-12, is expected to be routine, 


according to Lambeck. 


The cost of the conversion ki 
however, will be no small item. Hai 
ilton Standard estimates run from $600 
to $800 per engine, making the 
version dollar sign on such a fleet 
American Airlines’ DC-6’s and C 
vair’s from $250,000 to $350,000. A n 
governor including the safety featu 


y 
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is estimated to cost from $1,200 
$1,600. 
That Hamilton Standard sho 


build such added safeguards agai 
prop reversals is not surprising, cons 
ering the amount of public attention 
given to this problem. Notable among 
the incidents have been: 

® The National Airlines crash 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 11, 
1952, in which 33 persons were 
killed. After the crash, the CAB 
said the probable cause was “‘re- 
versal in flight of number three 
propeller with relatively high 
power, and subsequent feathering 
of number four propeller, result- 
ing in a descent at an altitude too 
low to effect recovery.” 
An article in the October, 1952, 
True magazine, which produced 
govern- 


many repercussions in 
ment, industry, and the public 
when it gave its version of vari- 
ous “propeller reversal” incidents 
in a story titled “The Secret Gam 


ble That Can Kill You.” 
ALPA Suggestions 


Also alarmed, the men who fly the 
planes with the much-discussed propel- 
lers (Ham Stan general manager Erle 
Martin has said that 90°/ of all commer- 
cial transports built in the U. S. since 
World War II are equipped with 
versible Hamilton Standard props) went 
to work in early March of this year an 
came up with an idea for making th 


Qu. 


o 


reversing system safer. These engin 
ing-minded pilots of the Air Line Pilot 
including Charles Da 
and “Bull” Durham, working wv 
American Airlines’ engineer D 
Hayes, drew a diagram of what t 
thought they needed. 

They showed it to the CAA an 
liked it. 


f 


Association, 


Then it was passed along to 
designers here, arriving on the 25th 
March. 

Lambeck thinks perhaps  s 
kind of record was established, si 
his crew of 12 engineers found an 
swer so soon that a working model was 
ready for CAA testing within eig%t 
months after the simple line diagr 
arrived. 

For a clear idea of just what \ 
accomplished on the engine, it is ne 
sary to define the point from wh 
the designers started, namely, the « 
system, as in the 5U18. 
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FASY STREET -—19S53 


While you're making resolutions for the new year, 
here’s one that’s bound to broaden your horizons. Resolve 
to travel the broad blue high way TWA Skyliners fly. 
It can be your road to greater success in business; your 
pathway to greater pleasure during vacation days ahead. 
Swift, dependable TWA Skyliners can help you see more and 


do more no matter where in the world you go. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY 
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DETROIT [) 
CHICAGO Ke 
RANCI oe 
NCISCO KANSAS PITTSBURGH Sippy 
ITY, BALTI 
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UQUERQUE 
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Where in the world do you want to go? For information 


ond reservotions, coll TWA or see your trave! agent 






TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.S.4.-EUROPE-AFRICA- ASIA 
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Reversing hydraulic pressure line 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH of system redesign, above, proposed by Air Line 
Pilo:s Association, led to Hamilton Standard project and governor rework. 


*In the old system, before the 
blades can be moved into reverse pitch, 
a pressure higher than the normal 80 
psi operating pressure is needed in the 
propeller dome. A total of some 250 psi 
is required for the reversing operation. 
This is built up by closing off the 
overflow action of the single low-pres- 
sure relief valve in the closed circuit. 
With this single relief valve closed, 
pressure builds up and oil is directed 
to the side of the master cylinder in 
the prop dome giving low pitch. 

When the 250 psi figure is reached, 
the restraining small “low pitch” track- 
end stops are automatically side-tracked, 
and the pressure forces the blade cam 
to travel past the “low pitch” position 
to the end of the master cylinder fluting 
to the “reverse.” 

In ordinary flight, including the 
low-pitch position, the master cylinder 
never gets past the stops (if everything 
is functioning properly) because the 
pressure never approaches 250 psi and 
the stops block the way to reverse. 

® In the new system, a second low- 
pressure relief valve is inserted in the 
same hydraulic closed circuit as above. 
As before, 80 psi is normal and 250 
psi is the reversing pressure, and the 
stops work the same. But this time it 
is necessary to close both valves before 
a pressure build-up can take place. The 
internal piping is such that if either 
valve is closed, there is no possibility 
of engine overspeed, as might have 
happened in the original ALPA pro 
posal, said Lambeck. 

The electrical controls for these two 
relief valves are wired in series, making 
the end result practically foolproof 
against actuation with a stray hot lead. 
Now the electrical circuit must be closed 
in two places before either valve will 
operate, according to Lambeck. 

One extra electrical lead is required 
for the new system and it is understood 
that some airlines are installing this 
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wire on each engine when their planes 
are in for overhaul. The CAA, which 
will soon decide exactly what it will 


say is needed along this line, has 
recommended this. 
What the airlines, the manufac 


turers, or the CAA feel the minimum 
cockpit installations of the twin switch 
controls are, is not yet known. But 
when the pilot throws the reverse 
switches, whether he throws them both 
after the wheels have touched the 
ground or the first one as he turns the 
base leg and the second after the touch- 
down, he has to allow about two to 
three seconds after the second signal 
before he can get full reverse. 


Feathering Problem 


The other main problem to con- 
quer on the reversing front, as pointed 
out earlier, is feathering. 

To this end, Hamilton Standard 
has made use of a very simple physical 
truth, and consequently the action of 
feathering will take precedence over 
the action of reversing. 

Translated into what the 
might expect, this means that if for 
some unknown reason an engine re- 
versed its prop pitch, the pilot could 
feather the prop with the same oil pres 
sures the engine used to go into reverse. 


pilot 


The design which gives this domi- 
nant action to feathering is a two-faced 
piston which has its larger face acting 
for feathering and the smaller face 
acting for reversing. Any time the pilot 
desires to feather, he just opens a valve 
permitting the same oil for reversing 
to flow around to the other side of the 
piston, and the difference in the two 
cpposing forces will always be towards 
the feathering direction, because that 
piston face is larger and accepts more 
square inches of pressure (or pounds). 


The feathering operation from full 
reverse to feather takes about 10 to 12 
seconds, and half that time to go from 





the normal operating ranges to feather. 
A few of the statistics of the new 
5U18 governor are: 


* The engine base plate is 9/16” 
higher than the present irregularly 
shaped length and width, which will 
both increase from one to two inches. 






* Some 37 different kinds of parts 
are in the conversion kit, six of whicl 
are new designs; the remainder are re 
placements. 


* Excluding the head section, which 
stays the same in the 5U18-12, about 
80 other base and body parts remain 
the same. 


* The present 5U18 weighs 13.7 
pounds and will gain about four pounds 
in the -12 model. 

Hamilton Standard has not made 
either of these two safety systems man 
datory in its designs which are adapted 
to include them, and either feature can 
be blocked off with plugs. eee 


Domestic Routes Due 
For TCA North Stars 


Trans-Canada Air Lines will with- 
draw its Canadair North Stars from 
overseas routes when delivery of its 
eight Lockheed L-1049 Super Constella- 
tions is completed (in 1954). This will 
enable the 23 North Stars to be used 
exclusively on domestic routes along 
with TCA’s 27 Douglas DC-3’s. 

The airline has completed 75°, of 
its program to convert the North Stars 
from 40- to 48-seat planes. In 1952 TCA 
carried some 1,125,000 passengers, 20 
more than in 1951. Air cargo and ex 
press volume was up 27 


BOAC May Release Six 
Britannias to Qantas 


British Overseas Airways Corp. h.s 
offered to let Qantas Empire Airways 
have six of the Bristol Britannia tur! 
prop transports ordered by BOAC, p 
vided the Australian flag carrier pla 
an order with the Bristol Aeroplane ¢ 


7a 


Acceptance of this offer would 
able Qantas to obtain the planes at lc 
year earlier than if BOAC took 
livery of all its 26 aircraft first. 1 
BOAC offer is intended to enable b 
carriers to continue to operate the sa ~¢ 
type of equipment on the England-A 
tralian route. At present both use L« 
heed L-749 Constellations, but Qa 
will shortly switch to Lockheed L-! 
Super Constellations, whereas BO 
plans to operate Britannias and Con 

on the route. 
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Visit MEXICO during American’ 
Fiesta Fare Season 
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50 OFF LRe= Choice of 3 to 10 day Package Tours 
% &=s=> Generous 15 day Return Trip Limit 


Your Return Fare! Le Flagship Luxury Going and Coming 
(Mar. 15th thru May 31st) 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE AMER/CAN AIRLINE. INC. 
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TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: OFT} ilop close 


“Increased reliability 
of mechanical parts 
such as compressors’ 
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Westinghouse early recognized the need for extra reliability of 
compressor stationary diaphragms. Today, Westinghouse stands 
first for their contribution in stationary or stator blade design and 
construction. How well they have developed a thoroughly depend- 
able shrouded steel stationary blading on the compressor is 
dramatically demonstrated by Banshee performance over Korea. 
For the fact is . . . there has not been a single operational loss of 
the Banshee (with Westinghouse J-34 turbojet engines) because 
of stator blade damage. Breakage at this point would be serious 
of course, ripping out all the other blades in the compressor. 
Westinghouse construction avoids a complete break, the blades 
may bend if hit, but won’t tear out . . . both ends hold tight to 
the shroud. 

Lighter, more durable jet engines, like the powerful, new J-40 
which recently passed the Defense Department’s grueling 150-hour 
qualification test, will aid our country’s defense. Though other 
jet aircraft problems remain to be solved, Westinghouse axial-flow 
design, proved over Korea, points the way to the solution of 
future jet fighter and transport problems. 

Westinghouse is investing millions of dollars and man-hours 
to help build American jet-propulsion leadership. Jet engines are 
produced at South Philadelphia and Kansas City plants by 
Westinghouse, America’s Jet Engine Pioneer. J-91002-A 


Shown above is one half of the stationary element of a Westinghouse 
jet engine compressor. It consists of steel-fabricated diaphragms 
assembled in machined grooves in a cast aluminum housing. The 
white arrow above indicates one of the inner steel support shrouds. 


THE SCOPE OF WESTINGHOUSE IN AVIATION 
Basic aircraft systems Airborne system components 


Turbojet Engines, Fire Control, Transformers, Rectifiers, Instruments, 
Radar, Autopilots, Communication Gyro-motors, Temperature Control 
Equipment and Electrical Systems. Panels, Generating Equipment and 
System Control, Circuit Breakers, 
Contactors, Motors, Actuators and 
Wind Tunnels, Airport Lighting, Hoists, Electronic Tubes, Magamps®, 
Industrial Plant Apparatus. Micarta®. 


Ground equipment 


you can BE SURE...i¢ 17S 
Westinghouse 
Sy — 








Civil aviation technical assistance projects in 1953 


ICAO Watchdogs $12 Million UN Fund 


will expand training and development programs. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


UPPOSE you were given $1,500,000 

to spend on helping the less de- 
veloped nations of the world in the 
civil aviation field, what would you do 
with it? 

Should you sponsor the training 
of pilots, build airports, establish 
technical schools with the money? Is 
Spain more deserving, than Nationalist 
China? (Don’t forget that, as in every 
case when there is “something for noth- 
ing” in the wind, the clamours of the 
deserving are often drowned by the 
shouting of the more fortunate trying 
to get in on the shell-out). 

Don’t worry. The answers to these 
questions (and hundreds more) are 
being supplied on your behalf by the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion which has been entrusted by the 
United Nations with the administration 
of $1,500,000-worth of “technical as- 
sistance” in 1953. 

It should be made clear that ICAO 
is not quite a “fairy godmother”; it 
does not initiate assistance, but approves 
—or disapproves—applications for as- 
sistance. 

ICAO has had plenty of experi- 

ence in this field since 1950 and to date 
has disbursed well over $1,000,000 in 
worthy projects outside its regular work- 
ing program. In two years ICAO has 
assisted 27 nations and now has 71 
experts in the field under the technical 
assistance program. 
"Arrangements for technical assis- 
tance to the following nations have 
been negotiated or are under negotia- 
tion: Afghanistan, Burma, Chile, Na 
tionalist China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Ice 
land, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Italy, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, El Salvador, Spain, 
Thailand, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
Moreover, ICAO is participating in a 
UN technical assistance project for a 
survey of transportation in Central 
America. 

During the first phase of the pro 
gram, primary emphasis has been on 
the development and improvement of 
ground § services—commuunications, _air- 
port development and management, 
meteorology, and air traffic control. 


Following these basic fields the 
next most frequent type of aid has been 
in the instruction of mechanics and in- 


vice has also been given on civil avia- 
tion organization in governments, air 
law and regulations, airline operations 
and accounting, and air transport eco- 
nomics. 

No basic pilot training has been 
given although in a few cases the 
training of commercial pilots has been 
sponsored. In Indonesia where the gov- 
ernment has employed flying instruc- 
tors for this purpose, ICAO has pro 
vided ground instruction. 

Most of the countries requesting 
ICAO assistance have had advice in 
the past and possess civil aviation or- 
ganizations of varying size and pro 
ficiency. In these countries ICAO has 
established centers to train additional 
personnel or is giving technical advice 
to improve the quality and efficiency of 
services now being rendered. 


Thailand Pilots 


In Thailand three pilots of Thai 
Airways have successfully completed an 
instrument flight training course and 
flight check, and one of the pilots will 
be trained to act as an instructor. In 
Indonesia, Thailand and Ethiopia en 
gine mechanics are being trained, while 
in Israel work is now in progress to 
train local personnel as aircraft inspec 
tors. Technical assistance of this kind 
contributes directly to the development 
of safe and efficient air transport. 

There are also nations with a con 
siderable amount of civil aviation al 
ready operating but which require ad 
vanced technical advice and knowledge 
of the latest practices in the field. An 
example is India, where such high-level 
advice is being rendered in airline cost 
accounting and telecommunication or 
ganization, and Iceland, where a sys 
tem of radio navigation aids is being 
installed with the advice of ICAO 
technicians and local personnel are be 
ing trained in its maintenance and 
operation. 

An account of the accomplishments 
in one nation—Ethiopia—shows _ the 
value of the ICAO program. A meteor 
ological service composed of ICAO- 
trained observers is now operating; radio 
maintenance students have repaired and 
improved transmitting facilities; Ethio 
pian students have passed from the 
classroom to the workshops of Ethio- 
ian Air Lines where they are under- 
going apprenticeship training which 
will ultimately make new skilled me- 


spectors for engines and airframes. Ad- chanics; and five pilots have been 
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trained abroad and are now returning 
qualified as airline co-pilots. 

An interesting part of the progran 
is the extensive use of mobile syntheti 
trainers for air traffic control and radic 
operation. A trainer consists of a num 
ber of pieces of equipment which whe: 
installed provide for five classroom 
and a master contro! room. The variou 
pieces, such as the airport tower con 
sole and the area control boards, ar: 
linked up with wire connections, keys, 
and switches whereby a student may 
be in contact with students in other 
positions in the same way as air trafhc 
units and radio operators are in con 
tact with one another in communica 
tions and air traffic control centers. The 
system allows for communication by 
voice or telegraphy as required. By 
sending signals and position reports, air 
traffic control and communications prob 
lems can be simulated. The present pro 
gram calls tor the use of five trainers. 

This brief round-up of some of the 
many ICAO technical assistance acti 
ities should kill suggestions that in any 
comparison of need for technical as 
sistance in underdeveloped countries 
civil aviation should not rank high in 
relation to agriculture, industry, health 
or education, perhaps no higher than 
the position originally assigned to it 
by the allocation of 1° in the initial 
UN grant. In fact, the number and 
type of request received by ICAO in 
dicates that civil aviation should figure 
much more prominently in the overall 
technical assistance program. 

Governments have assigned a high 
priority to civil aviation because of the 
tremendous contribution which it can 
make in opening up underdeveloped 
countries and in giving them access to 
trade. In addition, they find 
political, and adminis 


world 
social, 
trative considerations for 
civil aviation development, while the 
training of their own personnel 
aviation is symbolic of their capacity 
to absorb the technological developme 
of the advanced countries. 


strong 
support £ 


In granting technical assistanc 
ICAO has an advantage in that ci 
aviation is a concrete, tangible field t 
action and present  straight-forwa 
problems to which technical assistan 


can be profitably applied. eee 


Lightplane Output 


Aero Design and Engineering © 
whose Aero Commander received : 5 
CAA certificate about a year ago, hs 
turned out more than 50 of the twi 
engined Commanders. 
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ark Plugs That Perform LIKE THIS 


Will Make vour car Perform Better! 


REFUELING IN FLIGHT presents the ultimate 
demand for flawless spark plug performance 
and Champion, a prime supplier to the United 
States Air Forces, meets it! 


Such challenges to Champion research and 
engineering mean better spark plugs for the 
American motorist to whom Champion has 
been the largest supplier for over a quarter 
century. 


When you purchase Champion Spark Plugs 





CHAM PION 
oe 


Official U. S. Air Force Photo 


for your car you are obtaining the world-famed 
product of a company which devotes all its 
research, resources and integrity to the pro- 
duction of spark plugs alone. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug expressly 
developed for your car, whatever make or model 
it may be. Try a set—you will never again be 
satisfied with ordinary spark plugs. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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|) RAVE BOTH! 


INSTANT TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION ON 





360 CRYSTAL CONTROLLED CHANNELS WITH 
THE NEW BENDIX VHF RECEIVER...COMPAN- 
ION TO THE FAMOUS TA-18BB TRANSMITTER, 


Now Bendix — and only Bendix gives 
complete VHF radio communication. 
Receiving and transmitting can be 
controlled from a single control panel. 
No more confusing channel letters — 


no more conversion charts. 


You don’t have to crank it. You don’t 
have to tune or fiddle with it. You just 
select any one of the 360 frequencies 
you want and there you are. Send or 


receive. 


Light as a feather 


Equipment wise, the new Bendix 
1:A18 is light as a feather. Here in 
(ne compact unit, complete with power 


upply ... it weighs only 18 pounds! 


50 KC Channel Spacing 


Another Bendix exclusive. Fifty KC 
channel spacing provides the maxi- 
mum number of channels available. 
Eliminates possibility of obsolescence 


for years to come. 


Write for further information 


When writing... ask about the new 
Bendix companion transmitter and 
receiver. The transmitter is the TA18. 
The receiver is the RA18. Write today. 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Bengt Aviation Rado 
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CORPORATION fleet 
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ranges from small single-engine planes to large twin-engine equipmen: flown by a 
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two-man crew. 


Corporation Aircraft Seen Vital to Gaylord 


Container corporation works its fleet hard in execu- 


tive service, aerial photography, forest patrol. 


By Lots C. PHILMUS 


| PReonghasngr caamgpgabdinr aircraft 
are just about a necessity for the 
specialized needs of companies such 
as the Gaylord Container Corporation, 
manufacturer of boxes, board, cartons, 
bags, and paper. With executive offices 
in St. Louis, Mo., the company main- 
tains its mill and forests in Bogalusa, 
La., a small town with inadequate rail 
transportation and more than 70 miles 
from the nearest airline stop. 

Known as the “milk run,” Gay- 
lord’s planes make innumerable trips 
between the two 
points each year, 
saving the execu- 
tives incalculable 
time. During the 
war the late presi- 
dent of Gaylord, 
General C. W. 
Gaylord, was ad- 
jutant general for 
the State of Mis- 
souri. On many oc- 
casions, L. L. Dorrance, Jr., now the 
company’s chief pilot, flew the General 
on state business. Impressed by the time 
saving involved, General Gaylord de- 
cided that as soon as aircraft were avail- 
able for civilian use he would have one 
at the disposal of his company. 

In February, 1945, the first plane, 
a Cessna UC 78, was purchased, to be 
replaced by the company’s first Beech 
D-18-S within 11 months. Primarily in- 
tended for the General’s use, plane serv- 
ice was soon being requested by other 
members of the company and by March, 
1947, a B-25 was added and used until 
October, 1950, when a DC-3 was pur- 
chased as a replacement. In June, 1951, 
two more Twin Beechcrafts were added 
to the existing four-plane, twin-engine 
fleet. 

Two single-engine planes now 
round out the fleet and do the chores of 
aerial photography, forest patrol, and 
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_ Dorrance 


short-haul transportation required at 
the Bogalusa mill. 

A Beech Bonanza purchased in 
1947 to replace a Fairchild which had 
been in service since June, 1945, is used 
by the mill for short passenger hauls. 
The small plane makes as many as 
three to four round trips a day to New 
Orleans alone, doubling for forestry pa 
trol when not in passenger service. A 
Cessna 195 is used exclusively for aerial 
photography, forestry patrol, and trans- 
portation of forestry patrol personnel. 

Gaylord’s first experience with 
maintaining its own plane for these 
services was in 1947, when a North 
American AT-6 was purchased for these 
functions. The Cessna took over in 
March of last year. 


Saving Money 

“These planes,” states Chief Pilot 
Dorrance, “have saved the company an 
unestimable amount of money in the 
rapid locating of fires, and in guiding 
ground fire-fighting parties to the af 
fected areas. Since we have acquired our 
own aerial photography plane, this par- 
ticular work can be done on short notice 
when needed, and we do not have to 
rely on a commercial photographer, who 
may be unable to give service when 
most needed.” 

The four twin-engine planes are 
used almost exclusively for executive 
transportation, but in several emer- 
gencies when parts had to be rushed to 
a mill or plant, the fleet has been avail- 
able for flying the needed equipment. 

With flight headquarters in St. 
Louis, the DC-3 and two of the Beech 
D-18S’s are based at Lambert Field. 
One twin Beech and the single-engine 
equipment are kept in the company’s 
own hangar in Bogalusa, where minor 
repairs and maintenance are handled. 
All major work on all six planes is done 
by Remmert-Warner, Inc., at Lambert 
Field. All major overhaul is done by 


Remmert-Warner on a time and hourly 
basis. 

The planes average about 600 hours 
per year per plane, or 50 hours a month. 
September, 1952, was a record month 
for the corporate fleet, with more thai 
330 hours chalked up by the six planes 

The pilots—six in St. Louis and 
four in Bogalusa—average 600 hours 
a year flying time. The pilots’ “flying 
hour” day is about eight hours for a 
36 hour flight week, but scheduling is 
of necessity flexible and the final decision 
on flying time is up to the individual 
captain. 

The aviation division of the com 
pany is part of a general transportatior 
set-up, and the actual scheduling of the 
aircraft is handled by the traffic depart 
ment. Again, this scheduling is not 
binding and the captain is responsible 
for any problems or changes that may 
at take-off time. 

Each twin-engine plane is handle 
by a pilot-copilot team. The captains fly 
ing for Gaylord have had pre-World 
War II experience, although this is not 
a requisite. Several new pilots recently 
hired have only armed forces experience 
but they must serve at two yeal 
with the company before qualifying a 
captains. All pilots must have an ATI 


arise 


least 


rating. 
Personality 

In the hiring of an executive pilot 
personality qualifications must be take 
into consideration. As Dorrance puts 1! 
“There are many things necessary to be 
ing an executive pilot, other than ju: 
pure flying ability, as we feel that eac! 
man is in effect a public relations re; 
resentative promoting the good will « 
the company.” 

As to future security for the pil 
after his flying days are over, Dorranc 
states that although this problem hi: 
not yet arisen, the company has assure 
them that they will be well taken car 
of. The pilots receive the same employ 
benefits as do non-flying personnel an 
in addition are covered by the $50,00! 
admitted liability insurance applied t 
passengers. 
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The company has standardized 
navigational equipment in the planes 
as far as is practicable. The DC-3 has 
he following navigational equipment: 
n ARC 15C Omni and ILS; a Collins 
51R Omni and ILS; two 89B surplus 
glide path receivers converted to 12 
hannels; two ADF’s; a range receiver; 
a 522 Transceiver converted to 12 chan- 
nels; a Collins 180 channel transmitter; 
1 Sperry Al2 autopilot with auto ap- 
proach; and an ART 13 transmitter and 
Western Electric receiver as well as a 
3105 Radio Marine. 

If ever possible, Dorrance feels that 
he would standardize on Collins naviga 
tion and communications equipment. 
Future plans call for replacing single- 
engine planes with small twin-engines, 
except that the aerial photography plane 
would be retained. The company is very 
interested in a corporate design and is 
watching developments. 

As is usual with corporate planes, 
Gaylord flies when the airlines fly, ex- 





cept in most instances limits are higher 
—usually 400 feet and three-quarters of 
a mile. In a year’s time the Gaylord fleet 
flies into just about every major city in 
the U. S. and has found CAA to be 
generally very cooperative. 

Dorrance feels that one of the big- 
gest problems in relation to airports is 
keeping the armed forces from taking 
over the best airports. Another situation 
encountered at airfields, with the excep 
tion of a few fixed-base operators on the 
larger fields, is getting adequate service 
and parking facilities. 

In discussing problems, Dorrance 
states that in the past the company has 
hit major equipment difficulties during 
conversion work. In several instances 
great difficulty was encountered in pro- 
curing replacement parts and this is still 
true, especially in the electronic field. 
It is quite possible, he feels, that a 
specially designed corporate aircraft 
would eliminate many of the reequip- 
ment problems. eee 





NEW Cessna Model 318. 


Cessna Wins USAF Trainer Competition 


An Air Force design competition for 
1eW primary jet trainer has been con- 
ded in favor of Cessna Aircraft Co., 
‘ich won with the Model 318, above. 

Cessna will get a Phase I contract 
ling for engineering work and con- 
iction of a mock-up. Later plans call 

production of a limited number of 

trainers for testing and evaluation. 

The Model 318, which has not yet 
n accorded an Air Force designation, 
ll be the first trainer designed as such 
be developed for the military. The 
vices currently use a modified combat 
ine, the Lockheed T-33, for jet train- 

A twin-engine plane, the Cessna 
iner will be powered by a pair of 
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Marbore 352 engines of 900 pounds 
thrust each. The Marbore, designed by 
the French company Societé Turbomeca, 
is built in the U. S. by Continental 
Motors Corp. The engines will give 
Model 318 a top speed of over 350 knots. 

All-metal, with a low wing and 
featuring side-by-side seating, the trainer 
spans 33 feet, is 27 feet one inch long, 
and nine feet 10 inches high. Gross 
weight is 5,600 pounds. 

Model 318 won out over 14 other 
studies submitted by eight companies. 
Competitors were Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Temco Air- 
craft Corp., Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
North American Aviation, East Coast 
Aeronautics and Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 


Two-Year Renewal 
For Lake Central 


Though in the throes of manage 
ment difficulties for the past seven 
months, Lake Central Airlines’ local 
certificate has been renewed for 
years by CAB with an additional year 
beyond that a likely possibility. Fur 
ther, CAB extended the line’s routes 
eastward through Ohio to Pittsburgh. 

The renewed certificate becomes 
effective February 28, 1953, and will 
be effective through December 31, 1954. 
The CAB has issued a show cause order 
to determine why extension through 
December 31, 1955, should not be 


two 


granted, 
TWA Decisions 

In the same decision, the CAB ex 
tended Trans World Airlines’ authority 
to serve Fort Wayne, Ind., as an inter 
mediate between Chicago and Pitts 
burgh through December, 1954, with a 
show cause order for an additional year 
as in Lake Central’s case. Further, 
TWA’s authority to serve Marion, 
Mansfield, and Zanesville, O., was not 
renewed. 

Decision to Lake 
came after the company submitted to a 
trustee-type management pending per 
manent transfer of ownership from the 
Weesner family interests. Such a per 
manent arrangement apparently hinges 
on other CAB proceedings. One of these 
involves a proposal under which North 
Wisconsin 


renew Central 


Central Airlines (former 
Central) would, in effect, purchase con 


trol of Lake Central. 


Purdue Prominent 
Prominent in this picture is Purdue 


University. Recently, Purdue officials 


entered into a financial arrangement 
with North Central and certain of 
them, including Dr. R. B. Stewart, 


were given high positions in the com 
pany. Dr. Stewart is also a director of 
Lake Central and slated for the presi 
dency of the company during its re 
maining days as an individual entity. 
CAB has approved Stewart's joint oc 
cupancy of positions with two airlines. 


In adjusting Lake Central's routes, 
the CAB 


*® added Springfield, Dayton, Co- 
lumbus, Marion, Mansfield, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Zanesville, and Dover-New 
Philadelphia, Ohio; Gary and Peru, 
Indiana; and Pittsburgh; 


* did not renew authority for serv- 
ice to Connersville, Bedford or Bloom- 
ington, Ind., or Louisville, Ky. 
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The Navy's Chance Vought F7U-3 
“CUTLASS,” one of the world's most 
advanced carrier based fighters, 
equipped with 3} non-inflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid, 








This plane’s extra safety is no secret... 

it’s ® 
HOLLINGSHEAD 

WON'T BURN! 


non-inflammable hydraulic fluid, CAA tests show safety factor 





now available for commercial use! 
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“A hydraulic fluid that won’t burn’’ was developed 
by HOLLINGSHEAD for the Navy to conform to 
Specification MIL-F-7083 (AER). Now this extra 
safety factor is available for all planes— 
GA non-inflammable hydraulic fluid! ORDINARY PETROLEUM-BASE fluid bursts into 
. Here, for the first time, is a truly non-inflammable fluid, flame in test which simulates danger of ruptured 
ee ti irl hydraulic line. Spray of fluid is forced under 

j . oe en Se pressure of 3000 psi through 6300°F. flame. 

standards set up to insure proper operation and life i 

of the hydraulic system and its components. ; 


Ask HOLLINGSHEAD to give you the specific data you need! " ; r 
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More Advantages—Not necessary to change 
**o” RINGS, SEALS, OR ACCUMULATOR DIAPHRAGMS“43 
The fluid conforms to Specification MIL-F-7083 (AER). 3 


BETTER LUBRICITY and HIGHER SPECIFIC HEAT SAFETY of S23 non-inflammable hydraulic fluid 
reduce parts wear. IMPROVED VISCOSITY in operating is proved when no fire results in same test. CAA 
fr bel 60°F. to 160°F Technical Development and Evaluation Center, 
Fange irom ow = - - INHIBITED Indianapolis, conducted the tests, and assigned 

to protect against corrosion. LOWER cosT than & a flammability rating of zero. 


any similar fluid available. 





Booklet contains details 


Send for a copy of this new ‘ 
booklet which gives a complete WA k 
Sewinton ofits, hckding dro |©« NGustrial Division &. 4 Welliregthead Corporatio 


charts and servicing information. 
Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 
840 Cooper Street, Camden 2, New Jersey 





Proofs from P. O. 9529—American Aviation—1 page—7 x 10 in.—B&W 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc. Aviation Week 
R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. 
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Northern Consolidated’s Routes 
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ALASKA RR. =e emma) DC.3 SCHEDULED STOPS 
ARCTIC CIRCLE ~--—---~ ———e@ «BUSH PLANE SCHEDULES 


Born of Six Mergers, NCA Serves Alaska 


Five-year-old Northern Consolidated touches Terri- 
tory’s two largest cities, spreads out into the bush. 


By Eric BRaMLey which formerly was Gillam Airways 
until its purchase by Frank Pollack. Its 


( NE OF ALASKA’s most extensive routes were in the Fairbanks-McGrath 


air transportation networks is that rea and along the Kuskokwim. 
of Northern Consolidated Airlines, a Passenger-cargo lines merged were 
five-year-old company that resulted Jim Dodson Air Service, operating 
from the largest airline merger in the north and west from Fairbanks; Ray 
Peterson Flying Service, serving Plati- 
num, Bethel, Kuskokwim River points, 
and Anchorage, and including Bert 
Ruoff’s Bristol Bay Air Service, which 
Peterson had bought; Bob Miller's 
Northern Air Service; and Walatka 
Air Service, out of Bristol Bay. 

Raymond I. Peterson, a veteran of 
Alaskan flying, emerged as president 
and general manager of the new com- 
pany. It has been his job to put to- 


Territory. 

With headquarters in Anchorage, 
NCA spreads out over 2,500 miles of 
routes. It serves not only Alaska’s two 
largest cities (Anchorage and Fair- 
banks) but also sends its bush planes 

to the small communities with such 
hard-to-pronounce names as Egegik and 
{ ashik. 

NCA’s main route operations in- 
de a line from Fairbanks through 
Grath to Bethel, about 550 miles to 
t southwest, on the Kuskokwim 
er, near the Bering Sea; a route out 
© Anchorage to McGrath, where it ties 

with the Fairbanks-Bethel operation; 

chorage-Naknek, in the Bristol Bay 

1; and Fairbanks to Galena and 

rby bush communities. 


Numerous bush routes, operated 
h several different types of equip- 
nt, fan out of places like Bethel and 
Grath to Kuskokwim River points 
| towns along the coast, and out of 
knek to Bristol Bay communities. 

NCA came into existence on De- 
iber 1, 1947, as a result of the merger 
(six carriers. The only mail operator 
: the merger was Northern Airways, 


~ # 
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gether a logical operating network out 
of the various segments of the merged 
companies. In five years, he has made 
considerable progress. He has ideas for 
making a lot more. 

Peterson, like many other Alaskan 
airline officials, started in the Territory 
as a one-man bush “airline.” He went 
to Alaska in 1934, and by the next year 
was operating in the Bethel area with 
a Fairchild 71 and a Travelair. In those 
days landing areas were scarce, and 
Peterson eventually wrecked both his 
planes through such maneuvers as land- 
ing on rock-covered river bars. 

For a year he gave up aviation and 
went prospecting. However, still be- 
lieving there was money to be made in 
the wide-open Alaskan air transporta- 
tion business, he borrowed $1,000 from 
a mining superintendent and bought a 
Ryan. His new “company,” Ray Peter- 
son Flying Service, got a persons-and- 
property certificate for operations from 
Platinum to Bethel, Kuskokwim River 
points, and on to Anchorage. He even- 
tually bought out Bert Ruoff's Bristol 
Bay Air Service, which was flying from 
the Bristol Bay area into Anchorage. 
Following the merger, he became chief 
executive of NCA. 

I rode NCA out of Anchorage, 
over the Alaska Range (where instru 
ment operations took the DC-3 to 12,- 
500 feet) to McGrath, and on down to 
Bethel, with Capt. George Stinton, First 
Officer Dick Carpenter, and Stewardess 
Lorraine Learned. As is the case in 
most areas of Alaska, there’s no surface 
transportation between these points— 
either you fly or you don’t go. 

NCA’s bush flying is coordinated 
with mainline schedules, and at Mc 
Grath we off-loaded passengers, cargo, 
and mail for the Kuskokwim River 
points. Shortly after the DC-3’s arrival, 
the bush plane leaves. Thus it’s pos- 
sible to travel from Anchorage to a 
remote river point in a matter of a 
couple of hours. 


Between McGrath and Bethel we 
landed at Aniak, a settlement consisting 
of a few houses along the runway, to 
unload cargo and mail. At Bethel, in 
coming cargo consisted of bread, eggs, 
fresh peaches, lettuce, and other food 
products. On the return journey the 
plane carried, in addition to passengers, 
the household furnishings of a Weather 
Bureau employe who was being trans 
ferred to another Alaskan point. 

During the layover at Bethel, sev 
eral other NCA planes landed and de 
parted. It was the end of the commer 
cial fishing season, and moving the 
fishermen from the canneries back to 
their homes takes all available equip 
ment. Among those who came in a 
DC-3 load of fishermen was Oscar Un 
derhill, NCA’s oldest pilot in point of 
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DELTA MEANS 


Deluxe DC-6 Service 


TO MIAMI 


All Seats in Pairs 


NON-STOP 
from CHICAGO 


NON-STOP 
from CINCINNATI 


NON-STOP 
from ATLANTA 


HOURS 
15 MIN, 











DOUGLAS DC-3-A 
(Converted C-53) 


Beautiful Airesearch Executive Con- 
version with P&W 1830-94 engines. 
A 200 m.p.h. airplane with the finest 
radio equipment and interior ap- 
pointments. With or without new 
spare engines. Low time on present 
engines and propeliers. 


AVAILABLE: CONTACT: Clifford R. Conrad, Chief Pilot 
Pan-Am Southern Corporation 
Box No. 2, New Orleans, Louisiana 


for immediate Delivery 











BUSH PILOTS wear hip boots for 
jobs like this. A Northern Consoli- 
dated bush pilot is shown assisting a 
passenger aboard at McGrath for a 
flight down the Kuskokwim River. 


service, who has been in Alaska almost 
as long as Peterson. 

This shortage of equipment, which 
plagues all Alaskan airlines in the fish 
ing season, was emphasized when | 
returned to McGrath. At this connec 
tion point, I was to transfer to another 
plane for Fairbanks, instead of return 
ing ‘to Anchorage. Usually the con 
nection is a DC-3, but it was hauling 
fishermen on a charter. So I made the 
trip to Fairbanks in one of NCA’s 
Norsemen on floats, together with four 
other people, their baggage, and the 
mail. The Norseman then returned to 
McGrath so it would be available for 
next morning’s bush operations down 
the Kuskokwim. 

This Alaskan problem of trying to 
have equipment in the right place at 
the right time for the peak business 1s 
a very real one. In the summer and 
early fall, there’s more traffic than can 
be handled. In the winter, a lot 
equipment can’t be utilized. 

At present, NCA is operating wi! 
three DC-3’s, one PBY, six Norsem« 
(four on floats), four Stinson Relian 
and several twin-engine Cessnas. Son 
time in the early part of this year, N¢ 
will have a total of 16 Cessnas. Oper 
tion of several different types of a 
craft presents operational and main 
nance problems, and runs up costs, 
Peterson has decided to standard 
as much as possible on DC-3’s a 
Cessnas. 

NCA is getting its Cessnas throu 
Westcoast Aircraft Sales & Service, 
Seattle, and when all 16 are modifi 
and are in service, the plan is to elin 
nate Stinsons and Norsemen from p 
senger-carrying operations. The Ce 
nas are flown (under a special Ci 
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OSCAR UNDERHILL, oldest NCA 
pilot in point of service, has been 
with the airline since its beginning. 


\ir Regulation exemption for Alaska 
enly) at 6,555 pounds gross, instead 
of the standard 5,700 pounds. 

The Cessnas will be licensed for 
wheels, skis, and floats, the first time 
this has been done. Modifications will 
be extensive, including installation of 
300-hp Lycoming engines, changes in 
the control system, and the addition 
of two doors. 

Peterson considers the Cessna as an 
interim airplane. Like other Alaskan 
operators, he’s interested in getting a 
new type of aircraft, if a manufacturer 
will build one that is considered suitable 
for the unusual operations in the Terri- 
tory. He states that this plane must be 
twin-engined, with minimum payload 
of 1,600 pounds, capable of carrying six 
to eight passengers. It must have a large 
eight door, and must be able to oper- 
te on wheels, skis, and floats. Single- 
ngine performance must be good. He 

uld use about 18 such planes. 

Improvement of both flying and 

round equipment has been one of 
eterson’s aims. NCA was the first air- 
1¢ to secure a loan ($705,000) under 
ction 302 of the Defense Production 
ct. Part of the money went for DC-3 
odifications, $175,000 for modification 
bush equipment, $215,000 for hangar, 
ops (NCA does all its own mainte- 
ince and overhaul except P&W_ 1830 
igines, which are handled by Reeve 
irmotive in Anchorage), an_ office 
lilding at the new Anchorage Inter- 
ional Airport, and the balance for 
iprovement of outlying stations. 

Another of Peterson’s aims is to 

ld a tightly knit working force (NCA 
is 150 employes, including 28 pilots) 
id to cut the high rate of personnel 
irnover, experienced by most Alaskan 
rlines. Last July he installed a pen- 
on plan, for which the company picks 
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up the bill ($50,000 a year). kt covers 
all employes with over two years’ service. 

“When you get a good employe, 
the chances are his wife will object to 
Alaska,” Peterson says. “We want that 
wife on our side. We don’t want the 
employes to say that the company isn’t 
doing anything for them. The pension 
plan gives them a definite incentive to 
remain with the company. It also gives 
us good reason to review carefully an 
employe’s progress at the end of the 
first 23 months, before including him 
in the plan.” 

NCA is unique among Alaskan air 
lines in that it operates a number of 
fishing camps. It has a five-year conces 
sion for such camps in the Katmai Na 
tional Monument, an area controlled by 
the National Park Service in the Bristo! 
Bay region. Reason for establishing the 
camps was Peterson’s belief that airlines 
can expect much from the tourist trade, 
especially from fishing enthusiasts, if 
there are facilities to handle the business. 

Katmai, one of the world’s best fish- 
ing areas, had been visited by compara- 
tively few people, because of a com- 
plete lack of transportation and living 
facilities. Now, however, NCA float 
planes fly to and from the camps regu- 
larly. There are a registered guide and 
his wife at each camp. An all-expense 
three-day tour from Anchorage, includ- 
ing transportation, guide, meals, lodg- 





ing, etc., costs about $175; a week's stay 
runs $275. 

A number of USS. airline officials 
(including T. E. Braniff, president of 
Braniff Airways) who have stayed at 
the camps say that the NCA tour folder 
isn't exaggerating when it describes 
“breath-taking angling” and a “fishing 
trip you will never forget.” For the 
first two years (1950 and 1951) the 
camps averaged about 200 visitors a 
season. They did considerably better 
last year, and Peterson believes that they 
hold great hope for the future. Alaska 
lacks facilities; NCA has furnished 
them, and although they don’t have all 
the comforts of home, they’re more than 
adequate for the avid fisherman. 


NCA resulted from one merger, 
and Peterson believes that more such 
deals may be logical in the future, par 
ticularly to the west of the Seward- 
Anchorage-Fairbanks rail belt. If sev- 
eral of the present airlines could get 
together, a merger would make _pos- 
sible the purchase of new, larger equip- 
ment and a more connected, compre- 
hensive route system, he says. 


“There’s one danger,” he warns. 
“Alaskan airlines always seem to func 
tion better under bitter competitive con- 
ditions. There’s no surface transporta- 














What SACK* HEINTZ is doing about. 

















































Speed in getting planes in the air— 
off ground or carrier deck — hinges 
on fast starting. 


| oe It’s being solved by extremely 


maneuverable units, delivering 
power from compact, dependable 
J&H generators, controls. 


Available soon—a new 30-kva 
alternator to supply a-c for ground 
servicing of electronic equipment. 


Launching an air strike effectively 
calls for speed and split-second timing. 
Dependable starting of jets or piston- 
engine planes is at the heart of this 
problem. Highly maneuverable, com- 
pact ground power units now offer 
controlled current ample for starting 
and servicing even the largest aircraft. 
The development by Jack & Heintz of 
aircraft-type generators and control 
systems for these applications has 
permitted the design of smaller, lighter 
and extremely mobile units of both self- 
propelled and trailer-mounted types. 
Illustrated is a typical self contained 
power unit for use on Navy carriers. 
Its jeep chassis equipped with a special 
rear wheel mounting provides extreme 
maneuverability in driving among 


closely parked planes on a carrier deck. 


Jack « HeInt7z 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Field Offices: New York City - Washington, D. C. 
Dayton - Dallas - Los Angeles + Seattle 
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MOBILE POWER 





J&H UNITS MEET WIDE RANGE OF GROUND POWER NEEDS 


Fitting into the compact, rugged 
design of these mobile ground power 
units are a Jack & Heintz Generator 
and Electrical Control Panel, both 
offering unfailing performance in 
any weather and at temperatures 
ranging from -65° F. to +135° F. 


The G32-1 Generator illustrated 
at right, has a 15 kw continuous 
rating, but is capable of 30 kw on an 
intermittent duty basis. The GC23-20 
Control Panel, illustrated at right, 
offers: protection against reverse 
polarity and current; stable, long 
life voltage regulators; current reg- 
ulation; and accurate paralleling. 

Anticipating greatly expanded 
power requirements on these mobile 
power units, Jack & Heintz recently 
made available its Model G39 Gen- 
erator. This 1000-ampere, 30v d-c, 
1000/8000 rpm generator will supply 
30 kw on a continuous basis—twice 
that of the largest previous produc- 
tion model, the G32-1 Generator de- 
scribed above. The G39, designed 
with a high overload capacity, is 
self-cooled by means of an integral 
fan, eliminating the necessity for 
auxiliary cooling equipment. 

J&H also has available 400-am- 


ere generators and controls. 


Jack & Heintz generators and 
ontrol panels are used on mobile 
power units being manufactured by 
). E. Szekely & Associates, Beech 
\ireraft Corp., the Lycoming- 
Spencer Division of Aveo Corp., 
nd Continental Motors Corp. 


Riomative 


Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c and d-c—including Control Systems and Components « 





J&H Model G32-1 Generator— 
500 ampere, 30v d-c, 4000 /8000 rpm. 





J&H Model GC23-20 Control Panel— 
closely regulates generator output. 


J&H looks to the Future 


Alternating current requirements 
for electronic servicing may be 
solved by developments under way 
on our new Model G181 Alternator. 
This is a 30-kva, 3-phase, 120/208 
volt, 4800/7200 rpm machine de- 
signed toSpecification MIL-G -6099* 
It is controlled by our GRI81, 
magnetic amplifier type, Voltage 
Regulator. This equipment also has 
air-borne applications. 


© 1968, Jack & Heintz, Inc 


Panelized system control equip- 
is available to meet the 
needs of each of these particular 


ment 


applications. 

For additional information, send 
for our new Generator and Alter- 
nator Technical Bulletin #1200 and 
our Electrical Control Systems 
Bulletin #1150-1. Write Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., Department 101, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


* Military specification number as used herein is for 
the purpose of product identification only, and does not 
necessarily imply specification conformity. 


EQUIPMENT 


Electric 


Starters « Actuators and Special Aircraft Motors » Custom-built Commercial Motors +» J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
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tion, and a merged company would have 
a complete monopoly. Such a company 
would have to be on the ball all the 
time, making sure it was serving the 
public. Otherwise, it would do more 
harm than good.” ses 


Oxygen Equipment 
Symposium a Success 


Repair, maintenance, and servicing 
of airline oxygen equipment was the 
main topic of discussion at a recent sym- 
posium on aircraft oxygen sponsored 
jointly by the Scott Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Air Associates, Inc., and held 
in Miami, Florida. 

Attended by Delta, Braniff, PAA, 
National, Eastern Air Lines, and repre- 
sentatives of the CAA, the two-day ses- 
sion also discussed oxygen requirements 
for jetliners, safety procedures in the 
handling and servicing of oxygen equip- 
ment, CAA requirements for oxygen 
equipment in modern airliners, and the 
physiological needs of today’s airliner 
passengers and crews. 

Response to the symposium was so 
enthusiastic, according to Scott Avia- 
tion’s president, E. M. Scott, that more 
are being planned for 1953. 





News Briefs 





Combat losses of military aircraft in 
Korea have totalled 1,231 during the 
last two and one half years, with the 
USAF’s figure of 667 coming close to 
that of the Navy and Marine Corps: 
564. In exchange, Communist losses 
have been at least 752, with the USAF 
listing 115 “probables” in addition. 

; ee 

Sixteen Super Constellations will be 
equipped with Hamilton Standard props, 
model 43 E 60-9, while a substantial 
number of Ham Standard reversible 
props have been ordered for the Air 
Force’s C-121 and the Navy’s R7V-1 
complete with fluid anti-icing features. 

ee 


Replacement jet engine for planes 
currently using the J34 is understood to 
be the Westinghouse J46, a 7/10 scale 
model of the J40. 

ee 

Production of Convair 340’s has 
been stepped up to meet a schedule of 
eight planes a month in 1953. Deliveries 
on the 44-passenger transports totaled 
33 during 1952. 


A retractable-gear Heron, Mark 2, 
is being flight-tested by de Havilland, 
maker of the four-engine feeder trans- 
port. Switch from fixed gear adds about 
20 mph to the plane’s speed. 
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Extra Section 
By William D. Perreault 








NE of the shortcomings of selling aviation safety is that it’s very difficult to 

assess direct dollar values in many cases. The Strategic Air Command, boast 
ing of 40°{ reduction in accidents in 1952 as compared to 1951, summed up the 
economic advantages in an interesting manner. The reduction in accidents from 
30 to 18 per 100,000 hours flown, SAC said, represented a saving of 97 aircraft, 
80 crew lives, and $23 million worth of equipment. 


The December newsletter of the National Safety Council’s Air 
Transport Section carried a sort of safety creed titled “I Believe” and 
written by Andrew J. Pyros of United Air Lines, LaGuardia Field, 
N. Y.: 


I believe in the dignity of safety because it protects me and 
my fellow workers. 


I believe in the teachings of safety because they attempt to 
alleviate suffering for me and mine. 


I believe in the magnanimity of safety because it creates con- 
ditions whereby workers may enjoy the fruits of their labor. 


I believe in the useful service safety offers because it con- 
siders humanity as unexpendable—not comparing humanity 
with inanimate objects. 


I believe in the supreme worth of safety because it teaches 
the worker to perpetuate his right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


I believe that the rules and laws of safety are made for man 
and that safety is the servant for the welfare of man. 


I believe in the sacredness of safety because it creates a 
world whereby cleanliness and order reign. 


And above all, I believe in safety because it considers the 
prolonging and preserving of life and limb so that mankind 
shall not be broken and maimed while striving for a decent 
livelihood. 


One of the industry’s real veterans with a deep sense of the importance « 
safety in all phases of aviation died late last month. He was Maj. R. W. (“Shorty”) 
Schroeder, 66, former vice president-safety of United Air Lines. “Shorty” died 
Hines Veterans Hospital, Maywood, IIl., on December 29. After joining the Arn 
Signal Corps in 1916, Schroeder became chief of the Air Corps’ field engineerin 
staff. Early in 1920 he set an altitude record of 38,100 feet. After leaving tl 
Army in 1920 he served with Ford Motor Company, operating its air service. Lat 
in his role as chief of the airline inspection service of the Bureau of Air Cor 
merce, “Shorty” pioneered some of today’s air safety measures, During his lot 
illness and until his death he was a prolific letter writer in the promotion 
air safety. 

- 

From the helicopter front comes this data on commercial 
helicopter reliability during 1952. Helicopter Air Service, Inc., in its 
third year of operation providing air mail deliveries to 50 suburbs 
around Chicago, flew 20,200 hours during 1952, entirely accident 
free. During this time HAS, which operates six Bell helicopters, 
flew 355,000 miles and carried 3.4 million pounds of mail with a 97°/, 
performance factor. We think this is a very fine record for HAS and 
the helicopters concerned. 
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FOR PRESSURIZATION > 
<< Stratos Engine-Mounted 
ge PF Cabin Superchargers 
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More and more air lines and manufacturers are 
depending on Stratos for pressurization and air cycle 

cooling equipment. The outstanding service given 
by Stratos cabin superchargers and air cycle refrigeration 


units has led to adoption of Stratos units in military 


FOR COOLING: aircraft and in many transports, both as original 

Strates Air*Cycle . ‘ . 
Refrigeration Units... ° equipment and as replacement units. A complete Stratos 
system has been selected for the new Beech T-36A 

% 
; oe “A, . . . ‘ . ™~ 
< trainers being built by both Beech and Canadair. Con- 
. Ye 


stellations and Convair 240s used by leading American 


and foreign flag carriers fly with Stratos equipment. 


For information on this ond 
other Stratos equipment, write: 


WwW OTHER STRATOS PRODUCTS 


D i Vv I Ss ! Oo N Air-Turbine Drives + Hydroulically Driven Cabin Superchargers 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION Jet Bleed Refrigeration Equipment + Mass Flow Valves 


Main Office and Plant: Bay Shore, Long Island, N.Y. + West Coast Office: 1355 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Shop-Made Tool Salvages Parts 


Pan American World Airways’ 
Miami engine overhaul shop has found 
the solution for excessive breakage of 
R-2800 engine crankshaft through-bolt 
removal tools, part number PWA 3000- 
100, detail 35. Faced with the breakage 
of as many as three of the $70 tools in 
disassembling some engines, S. W. 
(“Dick”) Strama, PAA engine com- 
ponent overhaul superintendent, came 
up with the idea of salvaging portions 
of the broken tools and adapting them 
to a shop-made spline and sleeve that 
would reduce breakage costs. 


The Strama idea called for the 
manufacture of a 14%” long spline to fit 
the internal wrenching type through- 
bolt used in the crankshaft. A 1.740” 
diameter steel sleeve was shrunk on to 
a crankshaft bolt which had been turned 
to fit the sleeve, providing means for 
tool engagement with the spline. Minor 
modifications of the Pratt & Whitney 
tool (see sketch) provides the driving 
handle for the PAA adaptation. 

PAA estimates the cost of the re- 
work at $2.50 in materials and six-to- 
eight man-hours of labor. 


How Not to Break Bolts: Watch Torque 


The most frequent type of struc- 
tural failure experienced on aircraft 
engines is that of bolt or stud breakage, 
and the man with the wrench is the 
most important factor in preventing this 
type of failure, according to the CAA. 

Outlining the do’s and don’ts of en- 
gine bolt installation and tightening in 
a recent Aviation Safety Release (No. 
369) entitled “Let’s Stop Those Studs 
From Breaking,” CAA offers these spe- 
cific recommendations: 

* Apply proper torque—properly. 
Use a torque wrench, know the torque 
limits, and apply the torque uniformly. 
Examine the mating surfaces; they 
should be clean, smooth, and square. 
Use the specified thread lube and never 
sacrifice correct torque for cotter key 
hole alignment. 


® Be leery of any clip or bracket 
under a highly stressed nut. It must 
mate squarely. The hole must be small 
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enough to allow complete contact of the 
nut face. 

*Remove any aluminum alloy 
bracket found under a highly stressed 
nut. Do it immediately. 

® Recheck the torque on nuts hold- 
ing brackets after a few hours of en- 
gine operation. Repeat the check if 
looseness is noted. 

The vast majority of stud and bolt 
failures in engine operation result from 
fatigue, according to CAA, where the 
nut is too loose, not too tight. Although 
the designer, the metallurgist, the ma- 
chine operator, the inspector, and others 
are involved, these have been double 
checked by the manufacturer’s develop- 
ment, quality control, and test areas. 

The final integrity of the engine is 
dependent on the mechanic who puts it 
together, and the mechanic is on his 
own. The cure, says the CAA, lies in 
proper wrench torque. 











Daily Utilization 





INTERNATIONAL CARRIERS 


Average Revenue Hours of Use Per Day 
Per Aircraft for All Types of Service 








July August 
American ......0.5.- 5:15 5:13 
ee 8:26 7:55 
ff ee 9:26 9:11 
OS eee 8:40 9:23 
RSE re 9:14 9:37 
OSS Beer re 10:09 10:04 
Northwest ........... 7:31 = 7:45 
SP scuteoxdees te 4:19 4:19 
Pan American 
Latin Amer. ....... 5:44 5:34 
a 5:57 5:44 
NS i a annladalanach 6:56 6:48 
SY Lae, 9:05 8:59 
WL. vs caved <nwwels 7:21 7:28 
SE ‘ne entcennsdes 5:49 5:57 
Sept. Oct. 
ae 5:41 4:44 
ARE TART eens 8:33 8:36 
i) 6 2 9:27 9:35 
ee 8:46 8:08 
ee Se 9:10 9:08 
ec a ow anes 9:48 8:42 
Northwest .......... 7:26 6:54 
EE +einnisseeene 4:24 4:19 
Pan American 
Latin Amer. ....... 5:09 4:31 
SE, Sh cn a oats 5:55 5:3! 
ee 6:50 7:06 
SS Ming ve wna 9:03 7:35 
Saree 7:26 7:18 
Ee ree 5:32 5:44 


NOTE: Above figures include utilization 
air craft in both scheduled and non-schedul: 
service. Prior to July utilization figures co 
ered only scheduled operations. Same is trve 
of table on page 51. 
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New Pump Valve 


Late model Lockheed Constellations 
will be equipped with a new Vickers 
hydraulic pump control valve which 
reduces the number of separate hy- 
draulic units from 14 to four and is said 
te cut procurement costs by about 66°. 

Called a five-in-one hydraulic sys- 
tem, the new valve is designed for use 
where it is desired automatically to un- 
load pump delivery at a low pressure 
into the suction side, when oil temper- 
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THERMAL 
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RESERVOIR PORT 












SECTION 22 


ROTARY VALVE 
RESERVOIR PORT MAY BE CLOSED 
AND'PUMP LOADED AND UNLOADED MANUALLY 


for Super Connies 


ature has reached a predetermined maxi- 
mum. 

Vickers, Inc. has designated the unit 
the model AA-40510 18GPM pump con- 
trol valve and points out these features: 


* Provision for manual unloading. 


® Built-in relief valve to limit maxi- 
mum system pressure. 


© Pressure actuated electric switch 
to flag system pressure changes. 





* Use of pump shut-off manual 
contrel also as a firewall shut-off device. 


On the new Constellations, four 
model AA-40510 valves will permit un- 
limited operation of the hydraulic pumps 
in the shut-off position without damage. 
Individual pump performance can be 
checked with all engines running, with- 
out the possibility of damaging the other 
three when shut off. The suction hose 
will not collapse when a pump is shut 
off and if system malfunction brings 
about excessive fluid temperatures, the 
thermal feature in the new valve will 
automatically cut out the pump in- 
volved. 4 


Baggage Cart Popular 


The number of local service airlines 
showing interest in the new small station 
baggage cart produced by the Texas 
Metal & Manufacturing Company 
(American Aviation, August 4) is 
growing. Originally ordered by Pioneer 
Air -Lines and later by Frontier, the 
Tex-Met cart has now been selected by 
Trans-Texas Airways and Southwest 
Airways, a total of fourteen carts having 
been ordered by the two companies. 

The cart is of aluminum channel 
frame construction with steel flooring 
and bumpers. Luggage capacity is 1,200 
pounds and dimensions are 76” long 
and 36” wide; the floor is 19” from the 
ground. 





Daily Utilization 
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LOCAL SERVICE CARRIERS 


Average Revenue Hours of Use Per Day 
Per Aircraft for All Types of Service 





uly August 
All American ... 5:57. 5:59 
Braniff* ....... .-. 6:17 
Bonanza ........ 5:22 6:21 
Peer 6:00 6:00 
Empise] ....... 4:41 yer 
Frontier ........ 7:29 = =7:29 
Lake Central .... 4:15 = 4:21 
= 6:20 6:03 
Mohawk ....... 6:05 5:46 
North Centralt . 7:28 7:14 
Se 7:00 7:00 
Piedmont ....... 7:12 8:28 
Pioneer ......... 5:57 6:09 
Southern ....... 6:25 6:49 
Southwest ...... 5:52 6:18 
Trans-Texas .... 4:56 5:26 
West Coast= ... 5:15 4:55 
WED ence ese. 2:33 2:06 


iniff-Mid-Continent merger effective August 16, 1952. 
} est Coast-Empire merger effective August 4, 1952. 
i) »rmerly Wisconsin Central Airlines. Change in name was effective 


Di vember 16, 1952. 
J NUARY 19, 1953 
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Sept. Oct. 

5:36 5:19 

6:24 6:32 

7:41 (7:53 

6:00 6:00 

7:27. 7:19 | 
4:18 4:33 
6:07 6:13 
7:33 6:55 
7:00 7:03 ins. 
849 8:41 

6:37. 6:32 
7:05 7:00 
6:14 6:16 | 
6:41 5:39 

4:58 5:50 

2:13 2:22 








FAIRCHILD 


A secure future, exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await 
you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- 
ings right now for qualified en- 
gineers and designers in all 
phases of aircraft manufactur- 


Paid vacations, liberal health a 
and life insurance coverage, ; 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 

Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 


AEX FAIRCHILD Aecrat Dison 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Earl E. Morton, Chief 
of Aerodynamics. Has 
had many years of ex- 
perience in aircraft 
manufacturing and was 
responsible for engi- 
neering on many now 
famous aircraft. 
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New Products 





Hydraulic Elevator 


A hydraulic elevator which can be 
mounted on any light truck or jeep chassis 
for raising baggage to aircraft, for aircraft 
maintenance, etc., has been introduced by 
the Hamlin-Klock Corporation. 

Of 2,000-pound capacity and powered 
by a hydraulic pump driven by a power 
take-off, the new lift offers a 42” x 65” 
platform with fixed or collapsible guard 
rails. Safety devices incorporated in the 
design include provision for slow descent 
in event of rupture of hydraulic lines and 
a by-pass valve for lowering in case of 
power failure. 

Address: Hamlin-Klock Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif. 





Hardness Tester 


A portable hardness tester of the 
direct reading type for determining hard- 
ness of steel alloys and other metals in 
the 25-65 Rockwell “C” scale range has 
been developed by the Pacific Transducer 
Corporation. 

The new tester includes a microball 
indentor, a measuring miscroscope, and a 
standard hardness test block. 

In operation, the impact indentor 
drives a 1/16” tungsten carbide ball a 
short distance into the sample to be tested. 
The diameter of the indentation is then 
measured by the. reticulated microscope, 
and since the diameter is a function of 
the hardness, the reticle indicates the hard- 
ness directly. Accuracy of the tester is 
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Rate of Turn Table Calibrates Gyros 


An instrument for calibrating rate 
gyros and associated equipment, called the 
Genisco Rate of Turn Table, has been 


announced by Genisco, Inc. 
Incorporating a drive system without 
gearing or backlash, the Genisco unit fea- 
tures a steel-to-steel friction drive powered 
by a synchronous motor. Drive output is 
variable from 0.01°/sec. to 1200°/sec. by 
means of a single control, and speed indi- 
cation is accomplished by an_ indicator 


drum carrying a scale 25” in length, wl 


is coupled directly to the rate-control 


lead screw. Indicated turn rates are 
to have been demonstrated accurate wit 
1% of the actual rate. 

The rate of turn table is 18” | 


24” wide 


36” deep, and weighs app! 


mately 275 lbs. The cast aluminum 





said to be plus or minus 11) points, “C 
scale. 

Address: Pacific Transducer Corpora- 
tion, 11921 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 





Regulator & Filter 


A combination pressure regulator and 
filter assures a constantly clean supply of 
air for pneumatically operated instruments 
and similar equipment, according to the 


manufacturer, the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company. Accommodating line 
pressures up to 150 psi and maintaining 
any regulated output pressure from 0 to 


is 24” in diameter. 

Address: Genisco, Inc., 2233 Fed« 
Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif 
35 psi, the mew unit measures app! 
mately 9” x 34%” 

Filter element of the regulato: 
is a_ self-contained cylinder made tf 
phenolic resin-impregnated cellulose, of 
ing general resistance to the effects 
liquids and gases, 

Address: Industrial Division, Mir 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Comp: 


Wayne & Windrim Aves., Philadelphi 


Solder Paste 


A paint-on solder paste comb 
with flux called “Eutec-Tin Weld” has 
placed on the market by the Eut 


Welding Alloys Corporation. Applic 
brush, spatula, or dip methods, the 
a pre-mixed lead-tin solder 
a capillary flow similar to 
solder, with strengths equivalent to 
lead-tin solders. 

Address: Eutectic Welding Ai 
Corp., Dept. P, 172nd Street & Nort 
Blvd., Flushing 58, New York, N. » 


paste 1s 


to have 


ventional 
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Light Relay 


A lightweight relay for application 
ground and airborne communications 


equipment has been announced by the 
Advance Electric and Relay Company. Of 


the 


ante 


hermetically sealed type and of com- 
t design, the series 4000 relay, as it 
called, is available in the s.p.s.t. and 


\.p.d.t. types, with silver or palladium 
ntacts and with plug-in or solder term- 


| mounting. Dimensions are 114” x 


x 24°. 


Address: Advance Electric and Relay 
2435 North Naomi St., Burbank, 





C ass Fabric 


A glass fabric, called “Form-Fab,” for 
n such end products as wing tips, 
nes, heat ducts, etc., has been de- 
ved by Hess, Goldsmith & Company. 
Available in thicknesses of 0.009”, 
" and 0.018”, the new fabric is said 
tretch while the yarns remain stable, 
will be used primarily as a base for 
forced plastics in the low pressure 
ling of industrial products with com- 
id curves. Smaller thicknesses are 
able in rolls 250 yards long and the 
8” thick material in rolls 125 yards 


Address: Hess, Goldsmith & Com- 
Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York 18, 
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Lavelle believes in versatility—trains 
technicians, develops engineers, in- 
vests in only the very finest equip- 
ment—all aimed at developing an 
ever greater productive versatility. 
This growing versatility, built up 
during years of experience in fabri- 


cating stainless steel, aluminum alloys and other 
allied materials has earned Lavelle a reputation as 
a truly unique and reliable subcontractor. 


ZZ. Awolle S. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 
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Greer siekeuuen at | Canadair 


HIGH ORDER ACCURACY is necessary in testing operations like this one. 
Greer delivers it. Here, Greer Stationary Hydraulic Accessories Test Stand is 
being used by Canadair inspectors to fully check hydraulic system accessories 
including the system pump at flow rates to 20 o- ‘and pressures to 3400 psi. 


STANDARD UNITS like the two above are listed in Greer catalog, yours for 
the asking. Greer has pioneered in standardization of aircraft test equipment. 
(Left) Greer Jet Engine Fuel System and Pump Test Stand for rapid checking 
of fuel pumps, regulators, etc. (Right) Greer Fuel Booster Pump Test Stand 
to test submerged and external fuel booster pumps for dependable performance. 


GREER REPUTATION for reliability is un- 
equalled in the field. There is no room for 
error in Greer Electrical Test Stand at left, 
or the Greer Aircraft Generator Test Bench 
next to it. The first machine checks electrical 
accessories and the second checks 12 and 28 
volt direct current generators with accuracy. 


Greer Hydraulics Inc. - 454 Eighteenth St., euthtve 15, N. Y. 


Field Offices : 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton * 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit * Representatives in all principal cities 
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Timer 


An electronic repeat-cycle timer f 
heat treating, life testing, tube testing, 
heat cycling, etc., has been placed on the 
market by the G. C. Wilson & Co. 

Using a single electron tube to charge 
a resistance-capacitance network, the timer 
provides “on” cycles adjustable from 
to 200 seconds and “off” cycles ranging 
from 0.1 second to one minute. Unit is 
supplied in 6” x 6” x 6” steel cabinet 
with sloping front and is operated on 
105-120 volt, 60-cycle a-c current 


Address: G. C. Wilson & Co., 
North Passaic Ave., Chatham, N. J 


Blind Rivet 


A blind rivet of 3/32” diameter 
tacking and fitting up purposes and 
attaching name plates, radio sockets, 
in restricted locations, is now being 
duced in response to an exceptional 
mand, according to the Huck Mam 
turing Company. Accompanying the it 
duction of the new rivet, the manufact 
announces a new model 120 hand tool 
driving 3/32” and ¥” diameter ri 
using one hand only. Tool is avail 
with replaceable nose assembly to acc 
modate varying rivet diameters. 


Address: Huck Manufacturing 
2480 Bellevue Ave., Detroit 7, Mich 
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Potentiometer 


A precision potentiometer for appli- 
cations in the telemetering and electronics 
industries has been announced by Gale- 


tronics, Inc. 


Of the sub-miniature type, the model 
LE shown is a rectilinear potentiometer 
which can be furnished up to 1,000,000 
ohms with a resolution of 0.5%. Type RC, 
not shown, also introduced by the manu- 
facturer, can be furnished up to 320,000 
ohms with a resolution of 0.1%. Case for 
long; for the type 


the type LE is 1%” 
RC, %” diameter. 
Address: Galetronics, Inc., Pasadena, 


Calif. 








Torque Wrench 


A torque wrench which automatically 
eleases when the desired torque value is 
cached has been announced by Richmont, 
ic. Claimed by the manufacturer to be 
e first high quality ordinary wrench with 
ecision torque built in, the “Hi-Lo 
rq” wrench, as it is designated, is avail- 
le in twelve models. 

Six models are of the reversible ratchet 

id type with either 4%” or 1” square 
ve; the remaining six are of the plain 
are drive. Depending on the model 
cted, torque range from 10 to 400 ft.- 
or from 100 to 4,800 in.-lbs. is avail- 
. Torque setting is made in micrometer 
10Nn., 

Address: Richmont, Inc., 808 West 


S.:ta Anita, San Gabriel, Calif. 


Fand Cleaner 





ve A wwe 








/NUARY 


A new hand cleaner for industrial 
s, called Magnus Cob Hand Cleaner, 
vides a good lather, rinses readily, and 
ults in material costs of less than 1/10¢ 
wash, according to the manufacturer, 
Magnus Chemical Company. The new 
ner is a free-flowing powder contain- 
corn cob meal as the abrasive and is 
1 in bulk 90- and 185-pound drums. 
Address: Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., 
partment AA, Garwood, N. J. 
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-Thumbs-up performance 
WHEN YOU FLY .. . the odds are heavy that JOY electrical connectors will play 
an important part in starting you safely on your journey! 
Ever since airplanes grew large enough to need auxiliary electrical ground power 
| JOY’S electrical plugs and receptacles have been aviation’s preferred choice for 
connecting portable power leads on motor starters, battery chargers, conveyer 
loaders and all other types of on ground equipment. Factory molded of specially 
compounded synthetic rubber into resilient one-piece units, they're shatter-proof, 
| watertight and amazingly resistant to rough treatment or the aging effects of sun- 
| light and rapid temperature changes. 
| Why be satisfied with less . . . when the best actually costs less in the long run? 
Take a tip from the thumbs-up salute of America’s line maintenance mechanics. 


Ask for full information on JOY’S extensive line of aviation connectors today. 
You'll be glad you did. 





RECEPTACLE PLUG RECEPTACLE 
AN-2552-3A AN-2551 AN-2552-A3A 


x} Extremely Flexible Cable-Connector Assemblies 
X> Available with Glass Melamine Receptacle Bases 
X} Special Connectors Available for Sub-Zero Use 


Consult a 


| Joy Engineer |. ask FOR A FREE COPY OF BULLETIN AVI12 


\ MORE THAN 100 YEARS ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


f M. E. 153.1 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


N CANADA: JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA) LTD GALT. ONTARIO 























* AVIATION ROOM 
Home of the “Q.B's” 


* AIRLINES CENTER 
Americano, Pan-American, KLM, TWA, Western 
and Northwes: Airlines ticket offices. 


*& AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 


*% AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 


Hollywood 


_~ ROOSEVELT 


—— *« *« *« Hotel — 





7000 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF 
* PHONE HO 9-2442 * VELETYPE LA S47 
THOS. E. MULL. Pres DENT L. B. NELSON. Geneea. Manacer 








GET THE INSIDE STORY ON 
EVERY AIRLINE IN THE WORLD, 
INCLUDING RUSSIA 


Authoritative, comprehensive—WORLD 
AIRLINE RECORD, 1952 is the only 
source that gives you complete traffic, 
operational and financial data for all 
240 airlines, Russia included! 

400 information-packed pages with 
maps, charts, pictures, exhaustive an- 
alyses of every airline—many hereto- 
fore unpublished facts. 

,For your easy comparison, data for 
each airline is presented under these 
headings: 
1—Routes 
2—History 
3—Management 
4—Operating and 

Traffic Analysis 
5—Seasonal Chart 
6—Income Ac- 

count 
7—Inc. A/C An- 
alysis 
8—Balance Sheet 
9—Capital Ratios 
10—Summary 

You Also Get These Exclusive New 
Features! Service Density Maps—Show 

you traffic on each route segment, 
including non-stops. Revealing An- 
alysis of Russia’s Airline. 

See this book 10 days free! Send no money! 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 


Rey R. Roadcap & Associates, Publishers 











321 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ulinois 1! 

Send me WORLD AIRLINE RECORD i 
t fer 10 days free examination. In 10 days 

I will remit $12.50 (£ 4/10) or return l 
I weok. (Note: There are no restrictions 

@R payment in Sterling.) 

Name (print) . ewvoececsese eeoreeeesoee I 
J city ... 2 cens et cern cle «es ¥ cise 

Company .....-+-«- . Gemtthem .cccccaces 
jewseeweeeweaeeaeeeaee ae a a 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





HAT should be done with timetables during daylight saving time? Shou 
arrivals and departures be listed in standard time or DST? 

This interesting subject came up at the recent International Air Transpo: 
Association meeting in France. American Airlines’ John Mahoney told the traff 
men that it was time to stop confusing the passengers, and that timetables shou 
list arrivals and departures at each city in terms of the local clock. In other wor: 
if a city’s on DST, use DST in the timetable; if it’s on standard, use standar 
Mahoney’s research had shown that almost all U.S. airlines use standard (Eur 
peans switched over to the local clock some time ago) but there’s little uniformity 
about the way they do it—some use reference marks to indicate which cities are 
on DST, others don’t, etc. 

IATA airlines will be happy to use the local clock on schedules to and 
from the U.S., provided the U.S. airlines, through the Air Traffic Conference, 
will adopt it domestically. ATC has the proposal under study. 

AA’s arguments are persuasive. “During the summer, in U.S. cities that 
operate on DST, passengers eat, sleep, think and carry out all other functions in 
terms of local daylight time,” it states. “It is logical that they should expect to 
catch their airplane in terms of the same clock . . . There is no reason to use a 
theoretical time measurement scale in a timetable, when every other activity in 
a city is carried on in relation to the local clock . . . If the transportation industry 
intends to put its own convenience ahead of the passenger’s, it might as well use 
Greenwich Mean Time . . . The timetable is made to be used by the passenger, 
so let’s look at the timetable from the point of view of the passenger.” 

AA’s slogan is: “No translation is necessary. Your watch is your timetable.” 

If you’re like us, and have cussed out the times you’ve had to do calcula 
tions from DST to standard time and vice versa, in order to decide when your 
plane is actually going to leave or arrive, you'll think the idea has merit. Ii 


worth serious consideration. 
* 


Did you know that Braniff International Airways had 43 
accidents in the last six months of 1952? However, the accidents 
weren’t the type you read about in the papers. The company’s 1952 
safety record was perfect. 

Despite this record, “on the ground, with 43 planes standing 
still, we committed mayhem,” according to an excellent article in the 
Braniff B-Liner. “We butted, whacked into, crushed with hydraulic 
jacks, or rammed with loading ramps our fleet of planes all over the 
system. Proud DC-6’s, DC-4’s and energetic DC-3’s limped to the 
repair line with splintered props, damaged antennae, split fuselages— 
and countless other major and minor damages.” 

The cost? Thousands of dollars in repairs, and thousands more 
in passenger refunds (plus loss of goodwill). Carelessness has always 
cost the airlines money, and Braniff isn’t any worse than any other 
carrier. A little more care could produce a lot more profit. 


A Delta Air Lines’ flight, operated with an American Airlines’ DC-6 
the interchange service, was buzzing along over Alexandria, La., and First Ofh 
Ray Tiller was on the mike describing the beautiful countryside to the passeng: 
He concluded by inviting those with questions to ask them of the crew. 7 
response was terrific—but not from the passengers. A Mid-Continent flight cal 
Delta on the radio and said, “We have no questions, Delta.” Another Delta flig 
came in with a remark, and the Alexandria radio advised that they had enjoy 
the speech. Seems that AA’s DC-6’s have new PA mikes, and Tiller had pick 
up a radio mike by mistake! 
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fruman Redesignates 
Ryan and Gurney 


Oswald Ryan’s term as chairman 

the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
‘han Gurney’s as a Board member 
vere continued into 1953 by action of 
‘resident Truman on December 31, 
(952. Ryan, whose term as a member 
uns through 1954 and is therefore 
naffected, was re-designated  chair- 
:an for the entire year of 1953 by 
fruman. 

But Ryan told American AviaTION 
he will offer his resignation of the chair- 
1anship to incoming President Eisen 
hower on January 20 “so that he may 
be entirely free to select a chairman of 
his own choosing.” No vice-chairman 
will be named until Eisenhower takes 
ofhce. 

Gurney’s re-appointment as a mem 
ber is subject to Senate approval. He is 

Republican and is generally expected 

tc be granted a full six-year term when 
the legislature acts. No action had been 
taken at press-time to fill the vacant 
fiith spot on the Board created by the 
resignation of Donald W. Nyrop on 
October 31, 1952. 


Ryan Favors Mergers 
Over Route Expansion 


A generally healthy picture for the 
airline industry was foreseen recently by 
CAB Chairman Oswald Ryan if “un 
wise policies of overly optimistic expan- 
sion” can be avoided. In an address de- 
livered in Dallas, Ryan favored “very 
close scrutiny of future route expan- 
sion,” and advocated maximum expan- 
sion of coach service on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 

Further, the Board chairman said 
( \B “anticipates further improvements 
the air pattern” through appropriate 
‘change agreements and mergers. 
in said the Board’s policy of en- 
«raging interchanges and mergers as 

ubstitute for new routes does not 

in that no further routes will ever 
sranted, 

“It does mean, however, that future 

e expansion must be subjected to a 

careful scrutiny if we are to as 
s\ © sound economic conditions in this 
ii ustry and that sometimes equipment 
i srchanges or merger may be found to 
\s more appropriate remedies for the 

mmplishment of improvements in the 
rte pattern.” 

Ryan concluded that “what we are 

seeking is a strong and healthy na- 
taal system of air transportation; a 
Ss) tem which will be strong enough to 
\ ather the storms of economic depres- 
Ss ns as well as ride the waves in pros- 
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perous times; an air transport industry 
which will be able to depend upon its 
own self-reliant strength and not be 
dependent upon the Federal treasury for 
support; and, finally, an air transporta- 
tion system which, by reason of its 
sound economic policies, will be able to 
provide progressively lower fares and, 
thereby bring the benefits of this new 
transportation within the reach of all the 
people of our country.” 


Bryan Recommends Local 


Route Extensions 
CAB Examiner Herbert K. Bryan 


has recommended local service route 
extensions for Pioneer Air Lines and 
Trans-Texas Airways in his report in 
the Texas Local Service Case. Subject to 
final CAB action, the proposal is to: 

* extend Pioneer from Houston to 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange and from 
Austin to Tyler via Temple and Waco. 

*extend Trans-Texas from San 
Antonio to Austin. 

® authorize cither Pioneer or Trans- 
Texas to operate between Shreveport 
and Tyler via Longview. 

®* substitute Breckenridge for 
Mineral Wells and re-designate Bryan 
as College Station on Pioneer’s present 
routes. 





CAB CALENDAR 





Feb. 2—Hearing in National Air- 
lines Final Mail Rate Case. Washington. 
(Docket 3037 et al.) 

Feb. 2—Hearing in C-46 Increased 
Charter Rates Investigation. (Docket 
5789). 

Feb. 16—Hearing in Cleveland-New 
York Nonstop Case. Washington. 
(Docket 1789 et al.) 

Feb. 23—Hearing in Trans-Atlantic 
Cargo Case. Washington. (Docket 3041 
et al.) 

May 1—Hearing in Genera] Passen- 
ger Fare Investigation. Washington 
(Docket 5509). 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 





*The Department of Defense 
granted leave to intervene in Trans 
Adantic Cargo Case which involves 
overseas all-cargo certificate applications 
of Seaboard & Western, Transocean, 
er al. 

* Seaboard & Western and Trans- 
Caribbean Airways granted exemption 
from provisions of Act which otherwise 
would require hearings on agreement 
under which S&W is selling two DC-4’s 
to Trans-Caribbean for total of $1.3 
million and leasing back the two air 
craft plus a third for $15,500 per air 
craft per month. 





AS OF 


NOW 





Hearings in CAB’s LARGE IR- 
REGULAR AIR CARRIER INVESTI- 
GATION appear destined for an even 
longer run than originally anticipated. 
Set up for individual sessions in Wash- 
ington, Miami, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle, the hearings are still on the 
Washington-Miami track and will be for 
several months. 


On January 12, the second Wash- 
ington session opened with approxi- 
mately 25 non-scheduled airlines slated 
to present their cases. Being weighed at 
this writing is the possibility of a second 
show in Miami to hear carriers not 
reached when the Christmas recess set 
in. To date, four months have been 
consumed by the hearings with the half- 
way mark far from reached. 


The COLONIAL AIRLINES 
MERGER CASE also moved back to 
Washington last week after a two-week 
session in New York at which numer- 
ous subpoenaed witnesses testified on 
various stock phases of the proposed 
Colonial-Eastern merger. Earlier in 
Washington, hearings concerned direct 
“economic” cases presented by Colonial 
and Eastern. On the return to Washing- 


ton now, National Airlines, also a 
potential merging partner for Colonial, 
will present its direct case. 

The TRANS-ATLANTIC CARGO 
CASE, involving applications for trans- 
Atlantic all-cargo certificates, is now set 
for hearings February 23 in Washing- 
ton. Reopened at the direction of Presi- 
dent Truman, procedural steps in the 
case have been delayed somewhat pend- 
ing CAB disposition of numerous 
motions of airline parties. Applicants for 
the routes are Seaboard & Western, 
Transocean, Flying Tiger, Overseas Na- 
tional, and European-American. 

CAB’s decision against renewal of 
E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS local serv- 
ice certificate will not become effective 
at least until a fifth Board member has 
been appointed. The possibility of ‘re- 
versal of the decision was heightened 
recently when CAB ordered further 
arguments on Wiggins’ reversal plea. 
The arguments are not to be held, until 
a “full Board” may participate and CAB 
defines a “full Board” in this case to 
mean five members. Original decision 
against Wiggins was to have taken effect 
January 1. CAB has had only four mem- 
bers since October 31, 1952. 
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International Report 
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seen are the two main landing gear 


. The world’s first crescent-wing 
combat aircraft, the Handley Page HP 
80 Victor four-jet bomber, has made its 
first flight. No other bomber, the manu- 
facturer claims, flies as fast and as high 
with as great a bomb load. 

Handley Page pioneered the cres- 
cent-wing configuration and plans to 
use it for the HP 97, a jetliner due to 
fly in 1954 which will have the same 
powerplant as the Victor—four Arm- 
strong Siddeley Sapphires (AMERICAN 
Aviation, October 27, 1952). Latest 
power rating of this engine is a matter 
for conjecture—it is probably consider- 
ably above the 8,300 pounds static thrust 
officially mentioned last April. 

The Victor has been ordered in 
quantity for the Royal Air Force and 
completes the present series of jet bomb- 
ers with which the British air arm is 
to be equipped: it is in the same cate- 
gory as the Vickers Valiant and Avro 
698 Vulcan delta, meeting Air Ministry 
specifications calling for “operation at 
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R INTAKES for the four Armstrong Siddeley 
of the Handley Page HP 80. Side view points up the pronounced sweep-back of both the fin and tailplane. Also clearly 




















s, each with four double-tired wheels. 


First Flight for Crescent-Wing Bomber 


high subsonic speed at very great heights 
over long ranges, besides giving the pilot 
good control over the whole speed range, 
particularly at approach and landing 
speeds.” 

The crescent wing combines the 
aerodynamic and operational merits of 
delta, swept, and razor-thin wings, be- 
ing designed for flight at sonic speeds 
without any of their disadvantages. 
Near the fuselage the crescent wing has 
similar characteristics to the delta; it is 
swept back 60° and is broad and deep 
enough to house engines, fuel, under- 
carriage, etc. 

Farther out along the span, the 
wing has the less radical sweep of a 
normal swept-back wing and is not so 
deep in relation to its width. Finally, 
nearer still to the tip, the wing becomes 
thin and almost straight with less than 
15° of sweep. 

Handley Page’s chief designer, R. S. 
Stafford, has explained how use of the 
crescent wing can improve non-aerody- 





Sapphires are clearly shown in this photo 


namic features of a bomber’s design. 
Its large center-wing sweep enables a 
fuselage bomb-bay to be unobstruct 
as the main load-bearing wing structure 
Behind this, landing 


gear wheels can be folded away and 


is well forward. 
engines can be buried. They are acc 
sible without weight penalty as no « 
outs are needed in primary members 

With the main structure ahead 
the fire zone, the chance is remote of 
engine fire being fatal. Production o! 
big crescent-winged plane is facilita 
because its wing subdivides into co 


ponents with inherent ease and che 
ness of construction. Moreover, t's 
eliminates normal troubles when mo\ 
heavy bombers by road. 

The Victor is designed to oper 
from runways of normal strength—tvo 
main landing gears, each with | 
double-tired wheels, spread the bomb« 
load over a large area. The plane featu:s 
leading-edge flaps in order to impr 
lateral control at the stalling point. 1 
high swept-back tailplane is mounted 
on top of a single fin (also with | 
nounced sweep-back). eee 
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Priorities Given to 
British Transports 


A big speed-up in the production 
of Britain’s three turbine transports— 
the Bristol Britannia, de Havilland 
Comet, and Vickers Viscount—will re- 
sult from a British government decision 
to accord “super priority” to these com- 
mercial planes. The “super-priority” 
scheme, introduced last March and 
hitherto confined to military aircraft, 
gives first call on Britain’s scarce raw 
materials, skilled manpower, and other 
resources, 

“Super priority is now being ex- 
tended in the field of civil aviation,” the 
sritish government states, “to back up 
the export drive . . . to help the British 
aircraft industry to take fullest advan- 
tage of its technical lead . . . in develop- 
ing passenger aircraft. Our ability to 
sell them abroad depends upon the 
manufacturers being able to offer deliv- 
eries early enough, and in sufficient 
numbers, to attract foreign operators to 
change over to British types. If this 
unique opportunity, with all its poten- 
tialities for the future, is not to be 
thrown away, we must be quick off the 
mark, That is where super priority can 
help.” 

Simultaneously with the three trans- 
port aircraft, two jet bombers have been 
put on the “super-priority” list—the 
Handley Page HP 80 Victor and the 
Avro 698 Vulcan. The other planes al- 
ready accorded “super priority” are: the 
Hawker Hunter and Vickers-Superma- 
rine Swift day fighters; the Gloster 
Javelin all-weather fighter; the English 
Electric Canberra and Vickers Valiant 
jet bombers; and the Fairey Gannet anti- 
submarine aircraft. 








NEWS BRIEFS 





Switzerland’s N-2010 delta fighter 
prototype built by the Federal Aircraft 
‘actory is expected to fly early in 1953. 
ack of funds may retard the comple- 
ion of a second prototype, the N-2020, 
hich would be powered by two Arm- 
trong Siddeley Sapphires instead of the 
mur less powerful jets used in the first 
lane. Flight tests are continuing with 
wo 5/6-scale models of the original 
‘-20 design. 

ee 

Avro Canada’s CF-100 Mark 4 twin- 
‘t fighter is scheduled to go into pro- 
uction when the current Mark 3 run 
ids at about mid-1953. The prototype 
Mark 4, powered by two Avro Orenda 
irbojets, flew at supersonic speed at 
0,000 feet last month and is currently 
ngaged in a sonic test program. 
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Scheduled to fly this month is the Morane Saulnier MS 755 jet- 
powered primary trainer, an all-metal, side-by-side seat model which bears 
more than a superficial similiarity to the Cessna Model 318 (see page 41 
of this issue), which recently won the USAF trainer competition. Both 
planes have the same powerplant—two Turbomeca Marbore turbojets. 





Traffic Growth Slower in 1952: ICAO 


Figures published by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization show 
that, despite significant increases, the 
rate of growth of commercial air traffic 
slowed up considerably in 1952 as com- 
pared with the two previous years; the 


number of passengers carried increased 
by only 13° between 1951 and 1952, 
against a 28°, increase between 1950 
and 1951. The same change is shown in 
passenger-miles (15°, against 26°/,) and 
cargo ton-miles (4°, against 16°). 
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1952 1,044 45.0 24,544 623 178 23.5 547 

1951 988 39.9 21,375 602 160 21.6 536 

1950 890 31.2 16,963 518 143 19.1 . 544 

1949 836 26.5 14,478 390 128 173 546 

1948 789 23.5 12,987 286 114 16.5 552 

1947 708 21.0 11,744 187 88 16.6 559 

1937 165 25 876 n. a. n. a. 5.3 350 

Increase or Decrease Between Years 

1951-52 16% +138% +15% 44% 411% 449% +2% 

1950-51 11% 428% +26% 416% +12% 418% —1% 

1949-50 16% +18%  +17% 438% +12% 110% —1% 

1948-49 48% 113% +11% 436%  +13% 15% —1% 

1947-48 411% 412%  +11% 458% i80% —1% —1% 

1947-52 147% 1114%  +109% 12338% +108% +42% —2% 

1937-47 1329% i740% +1240% na na. +4+213% 460% 

1937-52 1532% +1700% +2701% na. na +343% +56% 


n. a. means not available. 
Exclusions: China and USSR. 
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tune your OMNI fo... 








AERO COMMANDER 


DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS! 


You’ve got your Omni range needle on dead center 
when you’re homing on the famous Esso Wings. 
Flying executives, private plane owners, commer- 
cial airline operators all know the sign of depend- 
able service and high quality Esso aviation fuels 
and lubricants. 


They choose Esso Aviation Products, backed by 
constant research at America’s largest petroleum 
research laboratory and proved by over 43 years 
of actual flying. They prefer Esso Dealer Airports, 


ae 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


staffed with trained, experienced operators for top 
service with products that give top performance. 
You can depend on Esso Aviation Products! 


Next trip take along an Esso Aviation Credit 
Card. There’s new convenience in charging: 
e Lubrication, tire and battery services. 
e Landing fees. 
e Overnight storage in transit. 
e Minor emergency services, 


TO GET THE ESSO CO-PILOT 

a complete directery of Esso 
Dealer Airports, write Esso 
Aviation Products, Room 428, 15 
West 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 











People 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


Philippine Air Lines has named the 
following executives as vice presidents: 
Ch. M. Biondi, to vice president-general 
traffic and sales manager, with addi- 
tional functions of European regional 
director; Col. Walter L. Hurd, Jr., to 
vice president-general operations man- 
ager; Rafael Ygoa, to vice president- 
treasurer; Daniel Me. Gomez, to vice 
president-secretary. 


The Piper Aircraft Corp. recently 
made the following executive appoint- 
ments: 

William T. Piper, Jr., executice vice 
president; Thomas F. Piper, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations; Howard 
Piper, vice president in charge of re- 
search and development; and Charles 
Pool, treasurer. 


Captain J. C. Kelly-Rogers has been 
appointed deputy genera] manager for 
Aer Lingus, the Irish airline. At the 
same time, Max Stuart-Shaw was 
named the line’s assistant general 
manager, and P. J. Brennan and O. 
Hone were appointed commercial man- 
ager and traffic manager, respectively. 


J. P. W. Vest is the new Washing- 
ton representative of Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp. 


Lee Rogers is the new manager of 
the public information department of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s Georgia Divi- 
sion. Rogers joined Lockheed, at the 
Marietta plant, in the fall of 1951 as 
public information officer. 





Rogers Camden 


Captain Sterling W. Camden, formerly 
ye of Eastern Air Lines’ senior pilots, 
is the new executive vice president of 
he Air Line Pilots Association. Captain 
Camden will make his new headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Joseph P. Burge has joined the 


Electronics Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. as industrial relations 
nanager. Burge comes to Curtiss- 


Wright from the Hoboken Division of 
the Todd Shipyard Corp. 


H. M. Kingsley has been appointed 
secretary for the International Air 
Transport Association’s branch office in 
Singapore. 
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TVOR changes fair- 


weather te 


airline service. 










all weather 





No matter how marginal the weather, planes land 
safely on fields equipped with TVOR. This new 
let-down facility keeps your airport operating 
through rain, low ceilings and restrictions to 
visibility—extends its usefulness by 40%. TVOR 
provides all the security of VOR—at less than 
one-fourth the cost. 


TVOR was developed to meet the needs of small 
and medium-sized airports. Its single installation 
provides a terminal omnidirectional radio range 
that can be installed in an inexpensive shelter 
directly on the airport. 


Any piane with standard VOR instrumentation 
can make positive approaches to a TVOR equipped 
field. On course indication is steady. Over the 
station cone is definite. Fifty watts of antenna 
power provides ample coverage for omnirange 
navigation. TVOR is built by the Maryland Elec- 
tronic Manufacturing Corporation, producers of 
similar installations for the CAA. 


The cost of a complete TVOR installation is less 
than a quarter that of VOR. Yet the components 
are of the same high quality and the system is 
given the same rugged tests! 


Corporation, municipal and private airfields can’t 
afford to be without the safety and convenience 
of this all-weather let-down facility. Installations 
are ready for 90 day delivery. Write or call today 
for further information. Or flight test and inspect 
the equipment at the College Park Airfield. 





TVOR works with stand- 
ard instrumentation. 
Private planes "home" on 
their own airfield. 


TVOR guides corporation 
eircraft safely to their 
home fields, in spite of 
low ceilings. 





















































_ THIS IS A BEAUTIFUL ROOM 


..- fo an infra-red camera 


But if you don’t know it’s there, what good is it? 
The same applies to the freight business. Last 
month the Flying Tigers exchanged freight with 
37 carriers, representing approximately 1600 
shipments...nearly 300,000 Ibs. of business that 
month! During 1953 we expect to generate an 
average of at least 400,000 lbs. per month of 
interline freight. 


Are YOU getting your share of this valuable 

business? The Tigers realize that transportation 

operates on a reciprocal basis. The sky’s a two- 
| way street with us. 

There’s a Tiger representative in nearly every 

important U. S. city. He’ll be glad to make your 

acquaintance...and he likes to talk shop. 





YOU CAN'T HOLD THAT TIGER! 


Since Oct. 17, 1949 when the Tigers were awarded U. S. Air Freight Route 
100, gross vol. has increased 182% (from $8,582,839 to $24,168,922)... 
total assets by 520% ($1,994,175 to $12,500,000)... ton miles of freight 
carried up 132% (from 21,827,766 to 50,712,995)... our fleet from 16 to 
43 planes, with seven DC-6A's on order. We now operate daily transcon- 
tinental schedules to 27 cities, and maintain interline agreements with every 
major carrier, including overseas lines. 
























Edmund B. Parke recently joined 
Air Associates, Inc., as factory manager 
of the company’s Aircraft Products 
Division, Teterboro, N. J. Parke was 
formerly manager of manufacturing 
engineering at Wright Aeronautical 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Gordon F. Maxwell has _ been 
named division manager of the Pacific- 
Alaska Division for Pan American 
World Airways. Maxwell, who has been 
with Pan Am 16 years, will make his 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


Harry E. LeRoy, former works 
manager for the Electronic Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., has been ap- 
pointed director of manufacturing for 
Aviation Engineering Corp. 


Arthur P. Brown has been named 
comptroller of the Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany’s San Diego plant. Brown was 
formerly with the E. W. Bliss, Co. 


William Patton has been named to 
the post of controller for Pastushin 
Aviation Corporation. 





Patton de Brigard 


TRAFFIC & SALES 


Jorge de Brigard has been pro- 
moted from representative in Paris for 


| AVIANCA, Colombian National Airways, 


to general representative for Europe 
Brigard will continue to have his 
headquarters in Paris. 


George W. Moore has been pro- 
moted from assistant sales manager to 
sales manager of the Electronics Divi- 
sion, Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


George Scott has been named as- 
sistant to the general traffic and sales 
manager for Braniff Airways. In his 
new post Scott will help correlate sys- 
tem-wide sales and traffic activities. 


Alan B. Bland has been named 
regional traffic and sales manager for 
Guest Airways with headquarters in 
Miami. For the past three years, Bland 
has been director of international and 
domestic travel for the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 


Graydon Hall, formerly traffic and 
Sales manager for Eastern Air Lines in 
Chattanooga, has been promoted to 
traffic and sales manager for the line in 
Indianapolis. Hall replaces George 
Jordan, resigned. Odell Sessoms, 
formerly with Eastern at Charlotte 
has been moved up to the traffic and 
Sales manager post in Chattanooga. 


E. A. Carter has been named sales 
engineer in the Los Angeles office of 
the Wright Aeronautical Division, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. 
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OPERATIONS—ENGINEERING 


Glenn E. Seidel has been elected 
vice president of Minneapolis-Honey- 
ell Regulator Co. in charge of engi- 
eering in the company’s Minneapolis 

plants. 


Hayward W. Hendersen, former aero 
research projects supervisor, has been 
promoted to manager of aeronautical 
engineering planning for Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Henderson 
succeeds John V. Sigford, recently trans- 
ferred to Dallas to head a special en- 
gineering project being carried out by 
Honeywell and Chance-Vought Aircraft. 


Albert E. Namey was recently pro- 
moted to the post of chief engineer of 
the test equipment design department 
at the Towson plant of Bendix Radio, 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Namey succeeds Norman Caplan, who 
has been made chief engineer of the 
military communications and naviga- 
tion dept. 


Ferd Gillig has been named to head 
the newly created aeronautical section 
of the Ethyl Corporation. Gilling, who 
joined Ethyl in 1932, was, until his 
recent appointment, manager of avia- 
tion research operations. 





W. H. Corom, formerly manager of | 
operations at Elmira for American Air- | 


lines, has taken over the similar post 


for American at New York Interna- | 


tional Airport. E. A. Lindig, formerly 
in Buffalo, succeeds Corom at Elmira. 


Gary Moore has been promoted to 


station manager for Delta Air Lines | 
at Columbus, Ga., succeeding Lee | 


Wenstrup. 
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HONOR ROLL 





The following employes have re- 
cently completed 20 years or more of 
service in the aviation industry. 


©E. W. Chatfield, American Air- 
lines. Captain, Los Angeles. 20 years. 

®G. Antolchik, American Airlines. 
In-pector, line maintenance, New York. 
20 years. 

eW. R. Swain, American Airlines. 
C: otain, Forth Worth. 20 years. 


eFrank Staley, Braniff Airways. 
C: otain, Dallas. 20 years. 

® Eugene F. Whelan, Pan American 
World Airways. Assistant foreman, 
m:tal shop Miami. 20 years. 
® Joseph M. Shaw, Pan American 
rld Airways. Master mechanic, 
mi. 20 years. 
@Fred Adderly, Pan American 
W rid Airways. Line crewman, Nas- 
Sa'. 20 years. 
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Whether giving a quotation . . completiri {ory 
selling engine parts..our parent corpotatiq lohd be} opt + 
sidiary, American Air Service Inc. are geared to meet : the | 
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available to all customers in every part of 


write .. our representative will be glad to ‘ 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, WY 














The Production 
Picture 



























With more than 3,000 F-s4 Thun. 
derjets delivered, Republic Aviation is now go- 
ing into volume production of the swept-wing 
F-84F Thunderstreak. Here production work- 
ers put the finishing touches on a Thunder- 


streak tail assembly. 





with 


Heavy forging presses 


capacities of 75,000 pounds or more are 


possible through the new design concept 
shown above and at left. Throatless Press 
Co., a new Cleveland firm jointly owned 
by Austin Co. and Hydraulic Press Manu | 
facturing Co., think a massive monolithi ; 
structure like this model will support, sus 
pend, and house all required elements o 
a heavy press, at the same time providin 
the counter force needed to resist upwar« 
pressures encountered in forging entir 
wing sections and other plane parts. Elin 
ination of giant columns connecting tl 
head and base of ordinary presses mak 
possible 360° access for placing and : 


moving dies. 
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Production Spotlight 





Rand Report Questions 
Big Bomber Need 


A re-evaluation of the USAF’s need 
for an intercontinental bomber may be 
in the works. The Rand Corp., of Los 
Angeles, a Defense Department ad- 
visory organization set up some years 
ago whose exact functions have always 
been somewhat nebulous, has completed 
a study of long-range bombing, it has 
been learned. 

Generally the Rand Corp. report 
questions whether such aircraft as the 
Consolidated Vultee YB-60 (swept- 
wing, all-jet version of the B-36) and 
the Boeing B-52 would be needed to 
handle bombing of Russia in case of 
war. The report is said to point out 
that the Boeing B-47 medium bomber 
might well be able to handle the job. 

Washington observers believe it 
unlikely that the Rand report will re- 
sult in any decision to make substan- 
tial cutbacks in the B-52 Stratofortress 
program at Seattle. Among other things, 
Boeing is pretty well advanced on tool- 
ing for production of the eight-jet 
bomber. But there is a definite pos- 
sibility that some money originally 
earmarked for output of B-52’s will 
end up being used for B-47 Stratojets 
instead. 


New Equipment for 


Defense Pact Nations 


A new model of the World War II 
Navy Corsair, Chance Vought’s F4U-7, 
is now being delivered to the French 
Novy. The aircraft carries heavier 
armor and armament than earlier Cor- 
sars and is powered by a Pratt & Whit- 
ne, R-2800-18W reciprocating engine. 

Simultaneously, Temco Aircraft 
C.-p. announced it had received a 
UL- AF order for a “limited number” of 
its T-35 Buckaroo trainers. The planes 
w.. be shipped abroad for use by 
M >AP nations (see page 19). 

The MDAP version of the Buck- 

will differ from the Air Force’s 
Y 35 by being equipped to carry two 
3 caliber machine guns, a gun camera, 
gu sight, and 10 2.25-inch rockets. 
T: 1co is also negotiating with several 
La in American and Far East nations 
to: sale of additional T-35’s, which are 
ac’ tally military versions of the Temco 
Sv ft personal plane. 
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New jet engine altitude facility a NACA’s Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory in Cleveland. First used in 1952, it is the only equip- 


ment in the United States large enough to test, through their full range of 
power and altitude, the largest jet engines now being developed. 








New Cessna Civilian 
and Military Models 


Cessna Aircraft Co. is now testing 
a new high-performance, twin-engine 
executive transport, the Model 310, be- 
fore putting it into production. The 
310 will be an all-metal plane with 
tricycle landing gear. 

The company’s annual report also 
disclosed that Cessna, which acquired 
the stock of Seibel Helicopter Co, last 
April, is also developing a new two- 
three place helicopter for potential mili- 
tary and commercial use, as well as a 
larger rotary-wing craft, the CH-1l. 

In addition Cessna is working on a 
new higher-performance observation- 
reconnaissance craft for possible military 
use. This craft would take care of jobs 
which Cessna’s current L-19 is unable 
to handle. 

The company has just broken into 
the jet field by winning the USAF jet 
trainer competition (see page 41). 





NEWS BRIEFS 





Goodyear Aircraft Corp. will use 
its plants at Akron, Ohio, and Litch- 
field Park, Ariz., to turn out components 
for the twin-engine Beech T-36A trainer. 


The company will build the complete 
canopy assembly plus the cabin sec- 
tion of the fuselage and the tail cone. 


General Motors Corp.’s Oldsmobile 
plant at Lansing, Mich., has started 
delivering J65 components to GM's 
Buick Motor Division. Oldsmobile has 
been ordered to produce turbine and 
compressor units for the Curtiss-Wright 
Sapphire. 


The Georgia Division of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. has completed the second 
of two USAF contracts for modification 
of Boeing B-29’s ahead of schedule and 
the Marietta facility is now cleared for 
production of the Boeing-licensed B-47 
and later Lockheed’s own C-130 turbo- 
prop cargo plane. First Lockheed-assem 
bled Stratojet flew a few weeks ago. 


Four-Rotor ‘Copter 


Convertawings, Inc., Amityville, 
Long Island, N. Y., is now building a 
four-rotor helicopter, called a quadrotor, 
and the craft’s first flight is expected 
to take place in the fall of 1953. It is 
designed to carry passengers or freight 
and reportedly will have high speed 
and heavy load-lifting capacities. 
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Domestic Airline Traffic for October, 1952 
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American 502,990] 267,948,000 357,971,000 174.85 1,411,829 |1,029,735 | 4,447,201 32,429,557 47,545,929] 68,21 | 7,889,029 7,847,567 | 99.10 
124,789] 41,207,000 64,236,000 164.25 166,376 | 126, 233,761 4,461,235 7,815,841] 57.08 | 1,951,232 | 1,902,418 | 99.48 
Capital 198,965 63,469,000 98,651,000 164.34 175,067 269,632 416,708 6,936,513 13,392,314] 51.79 | 2,305,716 2,202,325 | 98.95 
Caribair 7,517 627,000 1,362,000 [46,32 Ser oss 6 2,930 56,243 140,741] 39.96 52,458 45,482 }200,00 
cés 53,264 19,909,000 29,267,000 [68.03 75 hdl 105,113 110,960 2,198,929 3,581,220] 61.40 857,862 847,104 | 99.75 
Colonial 28,798 7,371,000 12,677,000 [58.14 11,597 12,595 17,189 725,59 1,367,998] 53.04 360,620 328,374 | 98.55 
Continental 31,396 12,029,000 19,812,000 [60,71 39,3% 17,678 76,49 1,286,218 2,317,388} 55.50 649,451 644,490 | 99.89 
Delta 85,525 35,208,000 55,610,000 [63.31 154,298 115,471 395,748 4,041,825 6,695,644] 60.36] 1,498,828 1,467,213 | 99.46 
Eastern 357,754] 159,806,000 278,230,000 [55.59 477,451 430,098 687,612 17,773,805 37,261,933 | 47.70 | 5,280,234 5,587,082 | 98,62 
Hawaiian 27,749 3,548,000 6,736,000 |52.67 2,779 eee 117,781 ° 850,962] 48,70 326,504 252,802 | 99.21 
Netional $1,111 30,830,000 51,841,000 [59.47 99,887 43,280 461,045 3,741,372 6,597,406] 56.71 | 1,219,781 1,212,574 | 98.64 
Northeast 39,329 7,634,000 12,283,000 }62,15 12,002 20,213 26,237 747,77 1,228,357] 60.87 413,688 416,918 | 95.44 
Northwest 86,981 56,859,000 88,165,000 |64.49- 284,490 170,430 388,938 6,294,732 10,298,043] 61.13 | 1,558,897 1,570,139 | 98.13 
Trans Pac, 12,569 1,598,000 4,311,000 [37.07 1,161 au 6,957 133,551 372,730) 35.83 153,977 136,912 | 99.90 
TWA 244,059] 184,317,000 246,530,000 174.76 900 , 594 732,852 1,675,340 20,940,956 30,898,679) 67.77 | 5,082,821 5,035,147 | 99.40 
United 323,149} 218,001,000 285,584,000 [76.34 1,808,303 [1,029,660 | 2,650,035 26,377,573 42,846,648] 61.56] 6,480,565 6,436,585 | 98.91 
Western »880 27,281,000 39,673,000 [68,76 144,153 56,103 82,183 2,857,356 4,251,054] 67.22] 1,089,814 1,095,001 | 98.79 
TOTALS 2,244,825 |1,137,642,000 [1,652,939,000- |68,82 5,736,182 14,159,995 | 11,797,124 | 131,417,622 | 217,462,907) 60.43 | 37,171,477 | 37,028,133 | 98.98 
8 Braniff|/Not Previously Reported 
Braniff(Sepq) 115,917 38,944,000 61,869,000 |62.95 149,281 100,851 245,193 4,220,838 7,496,629| 56.30] 1,850,567 1,839,935 | 98.86 
* Includes air parcel post. NOTE: Atlove figureg include bothi scheduled ang non-scheduled operdtions. 
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All American $ 934,275 | © 524,634 | > 369,540 |* 14,392 |* 2...) % 2,98 $ 1,005,082 
| Bonanza 365,153 176,043 181,087 403 4 hhh Feed 395,255 
Braniff® 121,752 91,994 26,260 1,397 1,535 310 121,466 54,013 
Central 452,783 100,235 357,411 1,459 3,691 1,287 553,531 256,868 
Empire ** 97,747 40,620 51,542 3,324 ae 169 1,689 120,255 64,601 
Frontier 1,261,543 505,119 699,693 5,926 31,151 3,575 12,038 1,216,036 572,363 
Lake Central 320,683 80,244 202,405 5,310 eee 501 1,183 337,676 157,970 
MCA t#* 122,352 89,588 28,059 1,229 1,514 4 1,329 129,420 52,519 
Moha wk 709,288 357,424 318,612 6,704 5,331 1,041 16,945 567,362 297,463 
Ozark 782,255 238,200 531,723 9,228 eee 1,449 eee 733,263 385,801 
Piedmont 1,083,475 864,055 182,296 9,825 15,951 6,531 1,260 1,163,774 609,168 
Pioneer 1,182,703 768,402 377,791 3,400 17,753 6,455 2,268 1,387,128 786, 888 600,240 204,425 
Southern 708,086 309, 596 385,112 7,965 _—a 1,612 492 Bis» 22 417,644 426,584 -136,142 
Southwest 765,961 510,968 222,134 6,582 11,768 2,039 3,773 706,188 310,775 395,413 59,773 
iTrans-Texas 707,223 264,200 405,224 3,828 8,318 1,348 13,211 686,399 304, 281 382,118 20,824 
West Coast# 454,903 324,664, 11,078 3,283 6,212 1,479 6,805 534,650 256,222 278,428 79,747 
Wiggins 81,722 7, Tl, 764 Tm sam 13 1,896 77,858 30,591 47,267 3,864 
Wis, Central 1,052,576 516,370 516,927 15,573 eee 3,118 336 975,821 461,291 514,530 76,755 
TOTALS 11,204,480 5,769,425 5,038,658 100,542 107,668 35,321 85,843 11,555,392 5,678,862 5,876,530 -350,913 
Helicopter il Service 
hel, Air Service| 142,115 eeee 141,466 eee eee eee eee 111,751 68,937 42,814 30,363 
Los Angeles 135,716 eece 135,716 eee eee as — 123,629 72,280 51,349 12,087 
* Figures céver local segvice route 1@% now operatied by Branjff Airways 4s result of|/5raniff-Nid-Continent merger,/ effective aujust 15. 
** Figures afte for month ¢@f July. “mpfre-West Coagt merger was effective/Aupust lk. 
*ee Figures ate from July } to August 19 and cover dperations $f local service route 196. Sraniff-MCA & was effective Aupus} 16. 
# Merger befween West Cogst Airlines qnd Empire Agr Lines wag effective gugust L, 19}2, West Coast being the survifing company. 
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Al] American} 18,898 2,700,000 5,984,000 ee 273,513 284 ,965 278,038 197.83 
Bonanza 4,400 1,039,000 2,845,000 3,169 106,191 135,464 136,090 [99.54 
Braniff* 5,380 958,000 1,961,000 4,118 99,204 81,693 81,840 199,82 
Centrel 45195 547 ,000 3,100,000 1,603 575225 147,642 153,138 | 96.41 
Frontier 12,061 3,272,000 8,253,000 35,402 362,041 39% ,879 391,020 |99,03 
Lake Central) 2,911 462,000 1,611,000 979 48,677 77,173 75,960 199.23 
Mohawk 12,856 2,340,000 5,142,000 4,98 227,578 214,235 191,400 |99.30 
Ozark 8,812 1,474,000 5,739,000 eee 147,937 229,557 230,508 199,10 
Piedmont 22,213 4,700,000 9,995,000 15,495 484 ,093 475,941 480,439 199.06 
Pioneer 16,133 4,568,000 10,880,000 15,373 466,463 302,241 316,190 194.68 
Southern 10,952 1,860,000 6,126,000 eee 192,145 291,69 295,416 8,63 
Southwest 16,479 3,186,000 5,259,000 9,839 326,154 250,440 252,436 198,07 
ns~Texas 7,195 1,652,000 4,938,000 5,462 170,351 235,146 31,480 199,88 
West Coast**/ 13,488 2,249,000 4,817,000 3,552 212,205 229,372 33,289 198.13 
Wiggins 348 31,000 148,000 eee 3,177 15,830 | 20,07 39,254 46,384 180,00 
Wis, Central] 17,770 2,987,000 6,729,000 eee 309,189 769,008 | 39.96 320,447 324,990 198.51 
TOTALS 174,091 34,025,000 | 83,527,000 99,939 | 3,486,143 3,861,845 | 39.34] 3,710,143 | 3,718,618 |98.14 
Hplicopter Mail Service 
HAS owe ives ieee [oes SOT ose y eee 2,567 7,036 | 36.48] 34,901 | 34,901 oa.oo 
Los Angeles eee coeee eeee eee 3,449 coe cee 3,449 8,548 | 40.35 21,598 23,946 190,19 
* Pigurds cover operations of local s@rvice goute 106 now] operated ty Braniff Airways as reqult of f-)ideGontinent merper, effe etiv 
Augus# 16, 1952. 
*# Merged between West foast Airlines gnd Empjre Air Lines/was effectfive August, 1952, West Coast yjthe surviving comoahy. 
NOTE: | Above figures finclude both sqheduled and non-schqduled opergtions. 
























































More airlines have chosen the Convair than any other modern passenger plane: 


Now Flying 

Aerolineas 
Argentinas 

American 

Braniff 

CAT C. 

Continental 

Ethiopian 

Garuda Indonesian 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch 

Mid-Continent 

Northeast 

Orient 


Laws 


As a transport-trainer for the U. S. Air Force, the Convair is setting 


29 airlines 
invite you to fly the Convair 


Pan American 
Sabena-Belgian 
Swissair (Switzerland) 
Trans-Austrolia 

United 

Western 

Soon to Fiy 

Aero O/Y (Finland) 
Aeronaves de Mexico 


Aerovias Venezolanas 
( Venezuela) 

Canadian Pacific 

Chicago & Southern 

C.M.A. (Mexico) 

Cruzeiro do Sul ( Brazil) 

Delta 

Hawaiian 

National 

Philippine 

Pioneer 
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WELCOME ABOARD THE CONVAIR! 
Twenty-nine leading airlines at home and 
abroad proudly invite you to fly the Convair 
...the world’s most popular passenger plane. 
Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to 
make your next flight a Convair. 


CONVAIR 


Sen Diego & Pomona, California + Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


new records for versatility and performance ... another evidence of Convair's ENGINEERING 10 THE Nth POWER 





ANNOUNCING 


THE 1952 


Aircraft Year Book 


Official Publication of the Aircraft Industries Association 


INSURE DELIVERY BY ORDERING NOW! 


For 34 Years THE Standard Reference of U. S. Aviation 





@ More than 300 American airplanes described in detail— 
photographs and three-view scale drawings. 


®@ Historic planes and the finest chronology of aviation 


@ A complete review of developments in the Armed 


Services, the aircraft industry and the airlines. 


®@ Thumbnail biographies of over 1,000 present-day aviation 





events ever published. personalities, 


@ Outstanding technical developments in the design, ® Complete current bibliography of aviation books. 
manufacturing and research fields. @ A preview of tomorrow in the air—jets, record-breaking 


. —_ speeds, electronic safety devices. 
®@ Complete current official aviation records, the men and eae ° 


the machines, dates and places, precise figures. @ Completely indexed. 


ORDER NOW 


‘THE LINCOLN PRESS, INC. 
Publishers, The Aircraft Year Book 
511 11th St, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 








PLEASE RESERVE ME .............. COPIES OF THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 


NAME (Please Print) 


(] CHECK 


(1) Money ORDER 
(Signed) 





THE MOST COMPLETE AVIATION REFERENCE EVER COMPILED 
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ndisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per Lhe, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser’s name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, ¥6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 





Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont: 


Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. OC. 














FOR SALE 
2 Douglas DC-4 E’s 


Zero Time on Engines 
and Airframe 
Airline Passenger or cargo interior 
We are direct exclusive representatives 
of owners of the following manufactured 
aircraft: 


DC-3’s & DC-4’s Helicopters 
Constellations PBYS5A’s 
Convairs Lodestars 
ALSO 


Complete Inventory of TRANSPORT, 
EXECUTIVE, MILITARY Aircraft. 


Cable Address AVIACORAM - NY 
Phone: Plaza 3-8110 


Aviation Corporation of America 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
36 Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 





Wanted: Station operation personnel by 
Central Airlines, local service carrier in the 
Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas area. Sales and per- 
sonal contact background desired. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement in growing local 
carrier field. Write to W. R. Nail, Supt. of 
Stations, Central Airlines, Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Representing a sales, service and 
manufacturing organization covering a 
territory of Eastern United States. 
Position requires a man experienced in 
oliciting contract business from larger 
iircraft manufacturers, etc. Flying 
background and pilot's license essen- 
ial. Personal plane provided. Salary 
ind commission. Please submit com- 
plete education and employment ab- 
tract. All replies will be treated con- 
identially. 
Reading Aviation Service, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 1201 
Reading, Pennsylvania 















P & WR 2000 Engine Parts 
7-11-9-13 
Cylinders @ 50724 Valves 
Piston Pins @ Crank Cases 
Crank Shafts @ Prop. Shafts 
New and Serviceable 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT—ENGINES 
—AIRLINE EQUIPMENT 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Newark Airport,Nework,N.J 
MARKET 2-0963-4 










1953 


~» NUARY 19, 


| 
| 


| available multi-engine aircraft, 





Wings field 


Amber, Pa. WINGS, ING. "iter 


Aircraft Sales ® tees Since 1929 | 


Consult us with confidence before BUYING 
or SELLING any type aircraft. You pa” 
nothing for our EXPERIENCE and - 
TEGRITY Ambler 1800 














FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 





including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, rr 
and Lockheed manufacture, write or call 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray 71-2050 


BOOKS FOUND! 
service. 
specialty. Fast 
Send wants—no obli 
Bookfinders, Box 3003- 


tion. 


Free world-wide search 
Aviation history and literature «a 
service—reasonable prices 
International 
. Beverly-Hills, Calif. 





EMMET-INDUSTRIES, 


Bucking Bars and 
Rivet Sets 





INC. 


14551 Lesure Detroit, Mich. Ve 86990 
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Heading South. you hep on board 


a Pan American Convair at Miami and 
take off at 9:20 a.m. and head south- 
east over the Caribbean toward the 
center of Cuba. You see the Florida 
keys stretching into the distance to the 
west and the brilliant blue water which 
always accompanies coral reefs, and 
in a little over an hour you put down 
at Camaguey in the sugar cane area 
and spend twenty minutes in the noisy 
terminal of Cuba’s second largest city. 

Off again to the south and in just 
a little over an hour you swing over 
Montego Bay and see the little town 
nestled at the foot of hills and 
mountains lush with green and you get 
a glimpse of Doctor’s Cave beach, which 
is just about the finest in all the world, 
and then you are on the white coral 
runway of the airport that serves the 
northwestern part of the big island of 
Jamaica. 

Even before the Convair door opens 
you know you're in the tropics. The 
sun blinds you as you walk down the 
steps and into the small white wooden 
terminal building. A Negro nurse in 
an immaculately clean uniform gives 
you a perfunctory health clearance. A 
Negro in white uniform and white sun 
helmet stamps your immigration papers. 
Uniformed and helmeted Negro cus- 
toms inspectors don’t bother to open 
your bags, but welcome you with smiles. 


Warm Welcome. ana there to 
meet you is mine host, Matt Archibald, 
who operates the new Montego Beach 
Hotel, and Gerry Wynne, British Over- 
seas Airways’ public relations director 
from New York, who is in Jamaica 
vacationing and who has heard of your 
arrival. 

Before you know it, a cool Planter’s 
Punch is placed in your hands, courtesy 
of the rum makers of Jamaica, and you 
wish you hadn’t brought a hat and 
coat, and you are on your way to your 
hotel less than a mile away by a road 
that is lapped by the beautiful blue 
water of the Caribbean. 

There is nothing quite so nice as an 
arrival by plane at Montego Bay, the 
gem of the British colony that is a 
gem in itself. Jamaica is one of the 
very few places in the world which live 
up to the extravagant claims made in 
travel literature. It is the finest winter 
spot near the United States. Cuba is 
brash, raucous, nerve-wracking. Nassau 
is sucker’s bait—a first class racket. 
Bermuda is too far north for winter 
pleasure. Jamaica, and_ especially 
Montego Bay, has everything. 


Under the Stars. matt archi- 
bald is an aviation veteran. He flew 
for Pan American for ten years. He 
got tired of reading about ocean-front 
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hotel rooms and hotel luxuries which 
he was never able to get when he was 
on duty. So he designed the Montego 
Beach Hotel himself. Every room is an 
ocean-front room—every room has 
“everything” (—except bidets!). With 
some partners (who had more of the 
mazooma than he did) he has created 
a first class inn, just a year old now, 
which is the closest to “just right” 
that a hotel can be. And believe me, 
aviation folk are really welcome. If 
you want a complete rest, better be 
wary. Matt Archibald has aviation in 
his blood and he’ll smother you with 
kindness and his favorite drink, White 
Sands, made of rum and English barley 
water whipped up into a cool creamy 
passport to paradise under the palm trees 
of the terrace open to the stars and 
moon at night. 

Archibald says he _ still doesn’t 
know anything about running a hotel, 
but don’t let him kid you. Every guest 
gets a free Planter’s Punch on arrival. 
There is no charge for umbrellas and 
reclining sun seats on the beach. A 
fleet of bicycles is available for the ask- 
ing. You get a free trip in a glass- 
bottomed boat to see the coral and 
underwater life of the tropical seas. 

Everything that’s usually extra at 
a resort hotel is thrown in at the 
Montego Beach. And every room has 
its own private terrace overlooking the 
bay and you're encouraged to have 
breakfast there instead of going to the 
dining room. 


Paradise. climate? Where in all of 
this world can you have a dining room 
open to the sea 365 days out of the 
year? Comfortably, I mean. Swimming? 
How many places in the world can you 
see the sandy bottom twenty feet below 
the surface? Where can you stand with 
water up to your chin watching little 
yellow and black striped tropical fish 
nibble at your legs? And what is it 
that makes the moon and a bay and 
palm trees and shore lights seem just 
exactly like paradise? 

Archibald has brought a new spirit 
and life into Montego Bay. He has the 
sort of hotel Americans like. He has 
created a good staff of native help and 
trained them well. His food is above 
the island average. My waiter was Law- 
son and a better and more courteous 
and efficient waiter I’ve never had. Of 
the staff of 200, all but a few are native 
Negro, descendants of the _ slaves 
brought to the island from Africa by 
the British long ago. 

Jamaica is one of the most de- 
lightful and beautiful islands of the 
world, but it does have its economic 
and population problems. Of the popu- 
lation of about 1,300,000, 98% is Negro. 
The poverty problem is appalling—it is 
estimated that the average per capita 


income amounts to about $25 a yea) 
Out of the 4,450 square miles, on! 
about 650 are level. For an island that 
only 148 miles long and 52 miles wid 
it has a tough economy to overcome. 


North Shore Best. kingston co 
the south shore is an _ unattractiv: 
humid, uninviting capital. The nort 
shore is magnificent and more firs 
class hotels are being erected each yea 
One of the best known is Abe Issa’s 
Tower Isle, but the screeching orchestra 
there would drive me to a nervous 
breakdown in two days; that isn’t a 
rest home, that’s a spectacle. But there 
are quite a few small and very fine 
hotels along the coast. Best spot of all 
is the Montego Bay area. 

Amusement? You should hear the 
local calypso type of singing when a 
big rowboat full of singers pulls up to 
the pier in front of the hotel at night. 
Or the boys in dugout canoes who drink 
a kerosene mixture and then light it 
as they blow it out to create a terrific 
flare. Or the masqueraders who come to 
the hotels at holiday time and re-create 
a folk story that’s been going the rounds 
of the island for a hundred years or 
more. Or you can cycle, or rent or hire 
a car (Downer and Ernest are fine 
drivers) and see the coastline, or drive 
into the hills and see the most lush 
vegetation you'll ever see anywhere on 
this globe. 


Odd Names. the Jamaican Negro 
has very little of this world’s goods but 
manages to keep pretty happy. When 
he talks to his own kind you can’t 
understand a word he says, but all of 
them speak English with a British ac- 
cent of their own making. They never 
say “yes” or “no,” but always “oh yes” 
or “oh no.” 

There are lots of picturesque names 
on the island, such as Starve Gut Bay 
and villages called Wait-a-bit and God 
Almighty’s Cut Stones. 

Christopher Columbus discovered 
the island in 1494. For 146 years the 
Spanish ruled and managed to wipe out 
every single one of the Arawak Indians 
who lived there. Then the British 
grabbed the island, imported African 
Slaves, and developed sugar cane and 
lots of other tropical products. 

The white British colonials are nc 
always blessed with imagination. The) 
like life as it is, the easy way, wit 
subservient natives, and a minimum o 
competition. But Jamaica would bene 
fit by opening the island to unlimite 
air service to earn more dollars. An 
instead of closing every shop up tig! 
on Sundays, the island would do we 
to keep them open and cater to visitor 
This would mean more employment ar 
more dollars. 


Postscripts. Richard Wright of Ho 
lywood, Calif., tells me I should hav 
given the fine Scandia restaurant o 
Sunset Strip credit for the excelle! 
in-flight meals on the SAS polar filig! 
to Europe, instead of Skychef (Decem 
ber 22 issue). Sorry, I was misinforme 
So all credit to Scandia. 

And on the sad front, one of tl 
Carlton Hotel cocktail lounge waite! 
described and pictured on this page i 
the November 10 issue has died. Car 
cer. His name: Vincent Meola, a fin 
guy. 
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RELICENSING OVERHAUL 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE 


2940 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA OTHER DIVISIONS: Oakland and Chino, Calif. 








EVERY JOB — MINOR ADJUSTMENT TO MAJOR OVER- 
HAUL — IS DONE TO AVIATION’S HIGHEST STANDARDS 


Whether you need a periodic inspection or a complete engine 
overhaul, PAC has the craftsmen and the equipment to do 
the job the way you want it—promptly and dependably. All 
component parts are restored to original factory standards. 

Here at PAC’s One-Stop Service Center you can get major 
conversions to any specifications. You can have any type of 
special installation—-long range fuel tanks, custom interiors, 
edge-lighted instrument panels, or modernized picture windows. 

So whatever type of aircraft you operate—commercial, 
corporate or executive—look to PAC... America’s largest 
maintenance and supply company. 


CORPORATION 





Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Kan. Linden, N.J. 


















In St Paul, Toa, air travelers tan step 
tom the plane into a car tom Herz 


here, as at most airports, HERTZ is ready to 
give your passengers the finest car rental service! 


Yes, the Hertz station at Minneapolis- 
St. Paul International Airport (Wold 
Chamberlain Field) is just one example of 
the excellent facilities and superior service 
offered by Hertz stations everywhere. For 
your passengers, who expect the best, only 
Hertz offers them a// the advantages of car 
rental service. 

Here are the reasons why HERTZ 
SERVICE is better for the air lines: 


@ Hertz, and only Hertz, can and does 
deliver cars to airports in more than 
500 cities. Hertz maintains stations 
right at or adjacent to the airport in 
most key cities. 

@ Hertz with 29 years’ car rental experi- 
ence is dependable. It is the world’s larg- 
est and only international car rental serv- 
ice—uniformly conducted in more than 
500 cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Switzerland. 


@ The Hertz national advertising program 


consisting of full page advertisements 
throughout the year in Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Holiday, National 
Geographic, Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 
News & World Report, promotes the 
Plane-Auto Travel Plan, creates new air 
travelers, puts new business on your 
planes and builds Hertz popularity. 


@ Your passengers, reserving cars from 
Hertz before they take off, can be sure of 
fine, new cars that are clean and properly 
conditioned. All gasoline and oil are fur- 
nished. Also, Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection 
are provided at no extra cost. 


@ Your passengers can rent from Hertz 
day or night for any length of time and 
enjoy quick, courteous, efficient service. 
Hertz National Courtesy Cards and Inter- 
national Charge Cards are carried by more 
than a million and a half men and women 
and are honored at all Hertz stations. 


For complete information write: 


cal E RTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM Dept. C13, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: WEbster 9-5165. 
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IMPORTANT! 

Encourage your ticket sellers and information 
clerks to always recommend Hertz Service to 
your customers. It's the world’s finest car rental 
service ... and promotion of Hertz Service will 
pay off in more customer good will and extra 
business for you. Also, promote this popular 
service in your natiohal and local advertising, 
direct mail and counter literature, and other 
advertising programs. 

@ Air Travel Cards—are honored at all Hertz 
stations. They serve as identification, eliminate 
deposit requirements and provide credit privi- 
leges if desired. 
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News at Deadline 





Delos Rentzel Leaves 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


Delos W. Rentzel, former CAB 
chairman and Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, is due to leave W. R. Grace & 
Co. at the end of this month. Rentzel, 
currently a vice president with Grace, 
has been with the firm since the be- 
ginning of 1952. He has not announced 
his future plans, but notes that he is 
leaving: Grace “on the best of terms.” 

What had been described as a 
management shake-up in Grace is 
termed “more of a re-alignment of du- 
ties within the firm” by executive vice 
president Andrew B. Shea, current head 
of Pan American-Grace Airways. 


Sapphire Power Up; 
New DH Jet Engine 


The thrust rating of the Armstrong- 
Siddeley Sapphire may now be up to 
10,000 pounds (dry) it has been learned; 
with water injection the total is most 
likely some 15,000 pounds. Most recent 
official figure is 8,300 pounds. 

Development of an axial turbojet 
with a thrust of 15,000 pounds by the 
de Havilland Engine Co. Ltd. is re- 
ported. The engine would be the first 
departure from the centrifugal-flow en- 
gines that de Havilland has built in the 
past, the most recent of which was the 
Ghost. 


Panair Buys Comets 


Purchase of four de Havilland 
Comet II’s has been announced by 
Panair do Brasil, with deliveries to 
start in 1954. The Brazilian flag car- 
rier also has an option on two Comet 
III's. The order brings to 46 the num- 
ber of Comets definitely sold, according 
to de Havilland, with “over one hun- 
dred more under discussion.” 


Boeing Missile 
Photos Released 


First photographs of Boeing’s 
GAPA research guided missile have 
been released, some three years after the 
missile went out of production. Be- 
lieved to have been the forerunner of 
Bocing’s XF-99 “Bowmarc” ground-to- 
air pilotless fighter, the GAPA was a 
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two-stage weapon, about 25 feet long 
and a foot in diameter, with one set of 
stabilizers on the first stage and two 
on the second, It reached speeds of 1,500 
aay More than 100 were built and 
red. 


British, CAA to Discuss 
Comet Airworthiness 


“Preliminary and informal” talks on 
Comet certification in the U.S. will begin 
this month, probably on January 26, 
with the arrival of a British Air Regis- 
tration Board team of technicians, which 
will attempt to prove to the CAA the 
airworthiness of the Comet. The ARB’s 
request for such a meeting was approved 
by the State Department. 

The experts will adjourn to London 
at some stage of the discussion so that 
practical tests may be carried out. 


Chance Vought Strike 
In Dallas Continues 


A work stoppage by some 1,500 
members of the United Auto Workers- 
CIO at Chance Vought Aircraft’s AU-1, 
F7U, and F4U Corsair plant in Dallas, 
Texas, was reported still in effect at 
press time. 

Bone of contention was a_ plastic 
shield which union members had begun 
to wear over their company badge. The 
shield, according to a UAW official, 
contained the local number and the 
request that, if the badge were found, 
it be dropped in a mail box for return 
to its proper owner. The company 
charged that the shield “alters the 
badge” and thus was a violation of 
security regulations. 


New Airline Leases 
At N. Y. International 


New leases signed by 25 airlines 
at New York International (Idlewild) 
Airport include agreements whereby 
after June of this year, the carriers will 
pay flight fees based on the cost of pro- 
viding facilities, regardless of how often 
the operator uses the airport or whether 
the operator leases facilities at the air- 
port. 

Until June 30 the carriers will pay 
a flat fee of 15.44 cents per 1,000 
pounds of maximum weight at take-off, 


a figure which will apply to the two- 
year period previous to that date. The 
Dewey Agreement, which was con- 
firmed in the leases, had provided for 
the period from 1949 to June of 1951 
by setting a figure of 13.22 cents per 
1,000 pounds. 

Also included in the new leases was 
a provision that the Port of New York 
Authority would build $33 million 
worth of hangars if the airlines request 
them in writing before the end of this 
year. Such hangars would be rented by 
the airlines for a 25-year period. 

The Authority is also obliged to 
provide facilities for unloading and 
storage of gasoline at 54% mills per 
gallon, with capacity for a 10-day supply 
for all airline lessees. 


New Cessna Flies 


Cessna Aircraft has announced the 
first flight of its new twin-engine model 
310 (see page 65). Flight was described 
as successful, 


A. V. Roe CF-100 Fighter 
Scheduled for Production 


Production of the A. V. Roe CF-100 
Mark 4 twin-jet fighter is scheduled for 
mid-1953, after completion of work on 
the Mark 3. Current supersonic tests on 
the Mark 4 are designed to prove that 
the CF-100 can withstand such speeds 
if it is necessary to dive in order to 
attack or escape. The prototype flew at 
supersonic speeds at 30,000 feet on De- 
cember 18. 


Air France Equipment 
Delivery Due Soon 


Air France is about to implement 
its major re-equipment program. It will 
shortly receive its three de Havilland 
IA jetliners and will start scheduled 
services with them in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Far East in June. The first of 
12 turboprop-powered Vickers Viscounts 
will be delivered in the early spring; 
these planes will fly short-range Euro- 
pean routes currently operated with 
Douglas DC4’s. Later in 1953 Lock- 
heed L-1049 Super Constellations will 
replace L-749 Connies on transoceanic 
routes. 
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Les Barnes Joins 
Allegheny Airlines 


Leslie O. Barnes, executive director 
of the National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee, has been named di- 
rector of operations for Allegheny Air- 
lines, formerly All-American Airways. 

Prior to joining NATCC, Barnes 
was director of operations for the Air 
Transport Association, and before that 
he was associated with the CAA and 
American Airlines. 

With the new appointment, effec- 
tive February 1, Allegheny fills a post 
vacant since the resignation of Colin 
H. McIntosh and completes the reorgani- 
zation of company personnel accom- 
panying the division of the corporation 
into two separate companies—Allegheny 
Airlines and All American Engineering 
Co. 


Ramspeck to Join EAL 
As Vice President 


Robert Ramspeck, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the Air Transport 
Association and more recently chairman 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
joined Eastern Air Lines on January 15 
as a vice president charged with han- 
dling federal and state government regu- 
latory matters. He reports directly to E. 
V. Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager, and has his headquarters in 
EAL’s offices in the Colorade Building 
at 14th and G Streets, N.W. in Wash- 
ington. 

Rickenbacker resigned as a director 
of the Air Transport Association and 
withdrew EAL’s membership last June, 
when the ATA directors voted against 
further extending beyond June 30 the 
leave of absence that had been granted 
Ramspeck in 1951 when he accepted the 
Civil Service post at the request of 
President Truman. Eastern subsequently 
withdrew its resignation. 


Japan Air Lines 


Plans Service 


Service to the United States by 
Japan Air Lines is scheduled to begin 
in April or May, and service to Euro 
(via Hong Kong and Bankok) before 
the end of the year, according to Ryohei 
Itow, one of the carrier’s managing di- 
rectors. 

Initial service on all overseas routes 
is to be performed with DC-6B’s, but in 
1955 de Havilland Comet II’s will begin 
to serve Europe. A converted DC6A 
(purchased from Slick Airways) and a 
DC leased from another un-named 
airline will get JAL off to a start. 
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A bilateral air agreement has been 
concluded between Japan and the 
Netherlands, and negotiations are under 
way with the Brazilian government to 
speed inauguration of a route between 
Tokyo and that country via the U.S. 


MSA Likes Mystere 4 


The Dassault Mystere 4 has favor- 
ably impressed the Mutual Security 
Agency’s Flight Test Evaluation Group, 
according to reports from Europe. If 

uantity production is decided upon, the 
re Mark 4 could be off the assembly 
lines before the end of 1954. Perform- 
ance of the Mark 2 is said to have de- 
teriorated following the installation of 
combat equipment, although it was at 
first accorded considerable enthusiasm. 


French First Flights 


First flights are scheduled for four 
French planes during this month: the 
Hurel Dubois HD 31 transport; the 
SNCA du Sud-Ouest SO-30, equipped 
with two ATAR turbojets; the SO 1120 
helicopter; and the Morane Saulnier 
MS 755, a twin-jet primary trainer (see 
page 59). During 1952, 15 French pro- 
totypes made their first flights. 


AOPA Protests Flight 
Over Inaugural Parade 


The planned flight of 1,000 air- 
craft, including jets, above the inaugural 
parade has been opposed by the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association. 
The AOPA asked CAA Administrator 
Charles F. Horne to revise the plan on 
the grounds that such flying would be 
“extremely hazardous.” 

Governmental and service groups 
involved denied that the operation as 
planned would be hazardous. A special 
control tower was constructed, special 
minimums put into effect, and civil 
aircraft warned to avoid the area dur- 
ing the parade and the rehearsals for it. 


U.S. Flag Carrier Bill 
Introduced Again 


Five bills affecting civil aviation 
have been introduced by Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.), including one 
providing for the “merger and the con- 
solidation of international air carriers 
for the U.S.” (the so-called All Ameri- 
can Flag Line bill). 

Other bills included one which 
would create an independent Air Safety 


Board; one amending the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to provide for regulation of 
non-certificated air carriers and contract 
air carriers; one amending the Act to 
require Senate ratification of inter- 
national air agreements; and one 
amending the Federal Airport Act to 
allow for a time extension during which 
claims might be made for reimburse- 
ment for damages to public airports as a 
result of military operations. 


Comet Ill Suited for 
Trans-Atlantic Routes 


The Comet III will have a range 
making it suitable for the trans-Atlantic 
trip, according to the de Havilland Air- 
craft Co. The company states that the 
range “is sufficient to ensure a high 
degree of regularity, with capacity pay- 
load and full reserves on the most 
critical westerly flight from London to 
New York with one intermediate stop.” 

With a gross weight of the jetliner 
at about 145,000 pounds, a payload of 
17,450 pounds, and estimating a 50-mph 
headwind, the practical stage length 
would be 2,700 miles. Cruising speed 
would be about 500 mph. 


Irregulars Claim 
Perfect Safety Record 


Non-scheduled members of the Air- 
coach Transport Association went 
through 1952 with a perfect safety 
record, according to Amos E. Heacock, 
president of the group. This was 
achieved despite an increase in opera- 
tions from one billion passenger-miles in 
1951 to 1.3 billion last year. Heacock 
attributed considerable credit to the 
activities of the Aircraft Engineering 
Foundation, particularly in regard to 
C6 aircraft. 


New Fairchild Orders 
Total $44 Million 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. received $44 million in new 
government contracts within a 15-day 
period recently, for work “of a highly 
classified nature,” according to board 
chairman James A. Allis. The new con- 
tracts are related to jet engines and 
power plant components. 

A long-term lease also has been 
signed by Fairchild for two buildings 
in the new industrial development at 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long Island. 
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eoewhen you set down 
at McCarran Field, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


" ALAMO AIRWAYS, Las Vegas, Nevada, offers fliers 
every wanted service and facility. There’s the friendly 
greeting . . . the “Follow Me” jeep . . . the new and en- 
larged lounge and map room . . . comfortable overnight 
quarters .. . U-drive cars . . . improved servicing facilities. 
And, for the past thirteen years, famous Texaco Aviation 
Lubricants and Fuels. . 

When you give top service like this and back-ie with 
nationally famous products, your business is bound to 
boom. That’s why you see the Texaco sign at progressive 





NEWLY IMPROVED facilities make Alamo Airways more 
than ever a favorite with fliers. Owners Peg and George Crockett 
agree: ‘’We’re always trying to make our service bette 

and have found that the ‘little things’—like honoring 

any credit card — are mighty important. We believ 

in quality first, last and always. That’s why we’ve handled 
Texaco exclusively ever since we started our operation.” 


airports. Quality has put Texaco in the lead throughout 
the aviation industry. One evidence is the fact that 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 

in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 

craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Remember the Alamo! Latch on to the line that builc;s 
business — Texaco. Just call the nearest of the more tha ' 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or wri 
The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 421 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE, on television Tuesday nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Saturday afternoo 





